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Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  embarrassment  in  our  editorial  department 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  our  editor,  Miss  Child,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  had  charge  of  this  magazine.  Her  plans,  as  far  as  they  are  known, 
will  be  carried  out.  They  included  the  serial  story,  "Our  Widows," 
begun  in  this  number,  and  some  other  articles  had  been  solicited.  The 
editorial  committee  have  much  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Lamson  has  consented  to  act  as  editor  for  the  present,  and  are  assured  of 
cordial  co-operation  with  her  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Life  and  Light. 

Contributions  It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  an  increase  in  the  gifts  to  our 
FOR  THE  Month,  treasury  during  December  ;  to  see  that  in  the  much  giving 
between  friends,  the  dearest  Friend  of  all  was  not  forgotten.  The  Treasurer 
received  $7,412.87, — a  gain  over  December  1901  of  $1,230.02.  This  gain 
reaches  well  toward,  but  does  not  quite  attain,  the  20  per  cent  so  greatly  needed, 
and  promised  at  Washington.  Doubtless  many  plans  for  advance  are  not  yet 
in  working  order,  so  we  thankfully  accept  this  good  beginning  as  an 
earnest  of  richer  gifts  to  follow. 

Missionary  Personals.  Miss  Alice  Bushee,  whose  visit  to  this  country 
has  been  extended  on  account  of  her  mother's  ill  health,  sailed  for  Biarritz 
on  December  24th.  She  is  greatly  needed,  and  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
back  to  the  school  there,  as  their  teaching  force  has  been  somewhat  weakened. 
It  was  good  to  see,  in  a  recent  Friday  meeting.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Closson,  who 
has  lately  returned  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  in  Talas,  Western 
Turkey  Mission.  The  sight  of  these  faithful  veterans  should  stir  us  all  to 
more  devoted  service  ;  to  remember  that  we  too  may  make  our  lives  sublime 
with  consecration  of  every  gift  to  those  who  need  our  help. 

Glasses  Needed.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  missionaries  from  India 
visiting  this  country  was  made  the  recipient  of  several  pairs  of  cast-ofl?" 
spectacles.  Her  face  glowed  with  pleasure  at  the  gift  for  said  she  :  "  They 
will  be  such  a  blessing  to  some  of  our  native  Christians.  Venders  come 
around  and  sell  glasses  to  them  that  are  almost  worthless  ;  but  these  will  be 
so  helpful.    I  am  so  glad  of  them  !  " 
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Now  the  same  missionary  writes  asking  if  more  old  spectacles  can  be  had. 
Is  there  any  one  of  our  readers  who  may  have  a  pair  or  two  laid  aside  as 
of  no  further  use?  The  secretary  of  Life  and  Light  will  be  happy  to 
forward  any  that  may  be  sent  to  her  care. 

Would  that  every  woman  of  our  constituency,  nay,  more,  that  every  woman 
who  should  be  of  our  constituency  but  is  not,  could  sit  for  one  afternoon  in 
the  councils  of  our  Executive  Com.mittee.  To  hear  the  letters  from  our 
workers  in  the  field  telling  of  the  opportunities  before  them,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals,  is  a  hard  thing.  For  example,  at 
our  last  meeting  the  case  was  brought  up  of  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
a  successful  teacher  in  one  of  our  missions  for  several  years  and  was  then 
providentially  summoned  back  to  this  country.  Now  the  way  is  open  for 
her  to  return  ;  she  is  eager  to  go  ;  the  whole  force  at  the  mission  long  for  her 
coming.  Having  the  language  already  she  could  go  immediately  to  the 
work,  which  greatly  needs  her.  How  can  we  say  no  to  this  leading  of  the 
Master  ? 

Again,  by  the  return  of  some  teachers  to  America,  a  certain  kindergarten 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  missionary  wife  already  too  heavily  loaded  with 
care.  A  young  woman  who  seems  just  made  for  this  very  place  will  be 
ready  and  glad  to  receive  an  appointment  now,  planning  to  go  out  in  the 
fall.  Trained  kindergartners  full  of  missionary  spirit  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  do  not  come  to  us  every  day.  Shall  we  send  this  young  woman 
to  find  other  work  here  at  home,  and  leave  our  faithful  toiler  abroad  to 
stagger  on  till  she  collapses  utterly?  Yet  if  we  send  these  two  workers,  or 
either  of  them,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  off  other  important  work.  We 
dare  not  run  the  risk  of  deficit. 

Will  not  each  reader  of  these  lines  speak  aloud  at  least  one  earnest  prayer 
that  in  some  way  these  pressing  needs  may  be  met. 

A  Movement  At  the  meeting  in  Washington  last  November,  after  the 
IN  Advance,  needs  of  our  work  and  the  state  of  our  treasury  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  the  delegates  voted  to  raise  twenty  per  cent  more  than 
hitherto.  This  is  a  grave  undertaking,  but  the  only  alternative  is  to  drop 
work  now  begun.  Realizing  the  solemnity  of  this  promise,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Board  appoint  a  day  of  prayer  for  guidance  and  blessing  on  this 
eflbrt.  In  accordance  with  that  vote,  Friday,  the  20th  of  February,  has 
been  named,  and  we  ask  all  our  constituency  to  join  on  that  day  in  suppli- 
cation for  help  and  blessing  on  this  part  of  our  work.  So  far  as  possible 
let  there  be  gatherings  on  that  dav  ;  where  this  is  not  wise  let  a  part  of  the 
regular  February  meeting  be  given  specially  to  prayer  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
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let  an  effort  be  made  that  every  woman  shall  know  the  plan,  and  that  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  meeting  shall  be  asked  to  join,  on  February  20th, 
their  petition  for  wisdom  and  for  consecration  that  so  our  work  may  be  done 
"worthily.  The  regular  Friday  morning  meeting  in  Pilgrim  Hall  will  be 
given  on  this  day  to  prayer  for  leading  and  success  in  this  endeavor. 

Treaty  Rights  For  years  the  work  of  our  missionaries  in  Turkey,  hard  at 
IN  Turkey.  best,  has  been  hampered  and  made  more  difficult  by  contin- 
ually increasing  restrictions  from  governmental  autiiority.  Schools  have 
been  ordered  closed,  permits  for  building  delayed  or  refused,  and  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  the  power  of  a  hostile  hand  working  stealthily  made  itself  felt, 
and  all  this  in  spite  of  treaty  promises.  Recently  Russian,  German  and 
French  residents  have  been  granted  marked  privileges  far  beyond  those 
given  to  Americans,  ignoring  the  "  most-favored  nation"  clause,  by  w^hich 
our  missionaries  are  entitled  to  every  right  given  to  any  foreigner.  Within 
a  few  days  a  deputation  from  our  missions,  with  gentlemen  of  influence  re- 
siding here  and  in  New  York,  have  laid  this  matter  before  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Hay.  No  definite  pledges  were  given  or  asked,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  this  matter  will  be  set  right ;  may  it  be  speedily.  Then  let 
the  good  work  be  carried  on  with  new  energy,  in  Turkey  and  here  at  home. 

The  South  India  Decennial  Conference  was  to  be  held  in  Madras,  com- 
mencing December  loth.  This  conference  brings  together  a  large  number 
of  missionaries  from  various  societies,  and  the  sessions  may  be  expected  to  be 
valuable  and  helpful. 

A  WORK  of  great  blessing  and  power  has  been  done  in  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  by  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy  and  his  assistant  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  during 
the  month  of  October.  Jaffna  College  especially  was  rich  in  results  among 
Hindus  and  among  Christians  who  have  needed  a  deeper  spiritual  life. 
These  servants  of  Christ  were  to  hold  meetings  in  diflerent  stations  in  the 
Madura  Mission  during  the  month  of  November. 

Our  Mission  to  "  New  occasions  teach  new  duties  and  now  that  we 
THE  Philippines,  hold  the  government  of  these  islands  we  are  the  more  re- 
sponsible for  teaching  tlie  people  the  true  faith.  The  American  Board  has 
resolved  to  meet  this  call,  and  in  October  last  sent  out  a  pioneer.  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Black.  Word  comes  of  his  safe  arrival  and  of  a  most  cordial 
welcome  given  him  by  missionaries  of  other  Boards.  He  is  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm,  and  is  now  making  a  tour  of  Mindanao  that  he  may  find  the 
best  place  for  a  permanent  location.  Let  us  remember  this  new  work  in 
prayer  ;  and  let  us  try  to  be  ready,  that  when  the  right  time  comes  we  maybe 
able  to  help  those  women  and  children  who  are  now  members  of  our 
family. 
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"  The  most  gorgeous  pageant  in  all  history"  was  the  great  durbar  at  Delhi, 
India,  on  January  i,  1903.  On  that  day  Edward  VII.  was  formally  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  India,  and  the  native  princes  solemnly  swore  fealty  to 
their  sovereign.  "Lord  Curzon,  the  viceroy  of  India,  and  Lady  Curzon, 
his  American  wife,  were  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  group  of  notables,  white 
and  brown  ;  the  Duke  of  Connaught  represented  his  royal  and  imperial 
brother  ;  Lord  Kitchener  stood  for  the  military  might  of  the  empire  ;  native 
.  princes  and  rajahs,  clad  in  silks  and  resplendent  in  jewels,  surrounded  the 
amphitheater  whence  the  proclamation  was  made.  On  the  plain  around 
Vi^ere  thousands  of  soldiers,  not  only  British,  but  Pathans,  Ghourkas,  and 
other  native  regiments ;  batteries  drawn  by  elephants ;  cavahy  in  pictur- 
esque variety  of  uniform,  and  beyond  a  vast  multitude  of  the  common  people 
in  clothing  of  many  hues.  The  durbar  was  opened  with  the  flourish  of 
trumpets,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  on  high,  bonfires  were  lighted  far 
and  wide,  and  finally  the  viceroy  read  a  message  from  King  Edward,  renew- 
ing the  assurance  of  '  my  regard  for  the  liberties  of  my  Indian  people  ;  of  my 
respect  for  their  dignities  and  rights  ;  of  my  interest  in  their  advancement, 
and  of  my  devotion  to  their  welfare.' "  God  grant  that  the  reign  of  Edward 
may  be  in  all  ways  for  the  good  of  this  great  continent,  and  may  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  reign  of  the  King  of  kings. 

The  World  On  December  21,  1902,  inauguratory  and  congratu- 

Growing  Smaller,  latory  messages  were  sent  by  Marconi's  wireless  system 
of  telegraphy  from  Great  Britain  to  America.  Replies  were  transmitted,  a 
message  went  to  the  king  of  Ital}',  and  press  dispatches  were  transmitted 
without  cable  or  wire.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1903,  the  cable,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  miles  long,  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  was  successfully 
completed,  and  men  promise  that  the  line  to  Manila  shall  be  in  working 
order  by  the  first  of  July  next.  It  must  be  that  in  God's  plan  all  these 
achievements  are  not  for  commerce  or  news  gathering  or  military  use 
merely,  but  most  of  all  that  so  his  gospel  may  be  carried  more  swiftly  and 
perfectly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  every  year  growing  nearer. 

Among  the  many  interests  with  which  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  was 
identified  and  which  deeply  feel  her  loss  is  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 
It  was  natural  that  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain,  of  which  she  was  a  director, 
should  make  an  especial  appeal  to  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  was  always  ready 
to  give  time  and  influence  in  large  measure  to  promoting  their  interests. 
This  gifted  woman  wrought  a  great  work  for  education  and  Christian 
womanhood. 
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MRS.  MARY  SMITH  MOFFAT. 

This  article,  completing  the  sketch  of  the  trio  of  missionary  heroines  which  was 
begun  in  the  November  number,  was  written  by  Miss  Child,  and  is  perhaps  her  last 
message  to  the  readers  she  has  loved  so  well. 

The  names  of  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat  have  been  closely  associated  in 
missionary  annals,  the  fame  of  the  wife  being  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
husband.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  in  1795,  just  twenty-four  years  earlier 
than  the  birth  of  Victoria, — the  queen  of  a  vast  Christian  empire, — was  born 
Mary  Smith,  in  New  Windsor,  near  Manchester,  destined  to  become  later 
a  queen  among  pioneer  missionaries.  Her  youth  was  passed  in  Dukinfield, 
England,  and  her  education  was  completed  at  a  Moravian  school  near  Man- 
chester. It  was  here  largely  tlirough  reports  from  Moravian  missions  that 
the  seed  of  her  interest  in  her  life  work  was  sown — one  of  the  many  beautiful 
testimonies  to  the  influence  of  the  wonderful  Moravian  missions.  Her 
father  was  a  well-to-do  nursery  gardener,  having  a  large  number  of  men  in 
his  employ.  Among  these  employees,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  mutual 
friend,  a  place  was  given  to  a  young  man  named  Robert  Moffat.  Just 
previous  to  his  coming  he  had  been  much  stirred  in  listening  to  a  Moravian 
missionary,  and  had  been  inspired  with  a  great  desire  to  be  a  missionary 
himself.  At  Dukinfield  he  came  in  contact  with  his  employer's  only 
daughter,  Mary,  and  their  interest  in  missions  proved  a  bond  that  drew  them 
together  and  led  to  their  betrothal. 

Mary  Smith  then  passed  through  an  experience  which  has  since  been  the 
lot  of  many  another  missionary  woman, — the  determined  opposition  of  her 
parents  to  lier  going  to  Africa.  Sad  trial  though  it  was  to  both,  Mr.  Moffat 
decided  to  go  to  his  field  alone.  Two  years  and  a  half  later,  however,  her 
parents  gave  their  consent  to  her  going,  "not  from  any  outward  compulsion, 
but  from  the  inward  conviction  that  they  could  no  longer  withhold  her  from 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  She  sailed  for  Africa  in  August,  1819,  in  company 
with  some  Dutch  missionaries,  and  the  following  January  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Moffat  in  the  little  English  church  in  Cape  Town. 

The  young  couple  immediately  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Griqua 
Town,  traveling  all  the  way  in  ox  wagons,  occupying  many  weeks  going 
over  a  distance  that  is  now  covered  in  less  than  two  days  by  railway. 
Later  they  went  on  to  Kuruman,  about  a  hundred  miles  beyond  Griqua 
Town,  on  the  Orange  River  in  the  Bechuana  country.  Here  they  settled 
down  to  commence  their  life  work,  on  a  salary  of  $125  a  year,  in  a  little  hut 
surrounded  by  the  most  barbarous  savages.  Mrs.  Moffat,  the  cultured  lady, 
was  her  own  maid  of  all  work  and  washerwoman.    When  the  sun  shone 
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the  hut  was  unbearably  hot,  and  when  it  rained  the  water  poured  through 
the  roof.  Their  experiences  with  the  natives  were  indescribable.  We  can 
give  only  a  few  specimen  instances.  They  would  crowd  the  hut  to  suffoca- 
tion, staying  as  long  as  the  fancy  took  them,  talking,  sleeping,  pilfering 
anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  smearing  everything  they  touched 
with  the  grease  and  red  ochre  with  which  their  bodies  were  covered.  Any 
suggestion  that  the  missionary  needed  her  house  for  her  own  needs  might 
be  met  with  the  throwing  of  stones  or  any  heavy  article  convenient.  When 
Mrs.  Moffat  tried  to  have  a  little  native  assistance,  the  maid  one  day,  becom- 
ing offended  at  a  slight  reproof,  hurled  the  baby  at  Mrs.  Mofiat's  head,  and 
ran  out  of  the  house  in  impudent  defiance.  When  the  missionary  and  his 
wife  went  from  the  house  for  their  work  they  were  obliged  to  take  tlieir 
cooking  utensils  with  them,  or  there  would  be  none  in  the  house  on  their 
return.  The  attempts  at  missionary  work  seemed  hopeless.  The  people  liad 
no  idea  of  a  God.  There  was  not  even  idol  worsliip  nor  superstition  nor 
remnant  of  a  false  religion  as  a  starting  point  for  gospel  teaching.  They 
lived  the  lives  of  brutes.  *'  The  darkness  was  long  and  gloomy  beyond 
compare,  but  there  was  no  wavering  faith.  There  were  times  when  the 
brethren  Hamilton  and  MofTat  were  cast  down  ;  .  .  .  but  there  was  one 
member  of  the  mission  weak  in  body  but  strong  in  faith  that  never  faltered.. 
She  would  fall  back  on  the  promises  of  the  unchangeable  God,  and  say> 
'We  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  awakening  will  come  as  surely  as  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow.*"  On  one  occasion  a  letter  from  a  friend  asked 
if  anything  of  use  could  be  sent.  Mary  Moffat  answered  :  "  Send  us  a 
communion  service.    We  shall  want  it  some  day." 

At  length,  in  1829,  the  great  awakening  came,  apparently  without  any 
visible  or  human  cause.  The  meetinghouse  was  crowded  ;  heathen  songs 
and  dancing  gave  way  to  songs  of  Zion  and  impassioned  prayer.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  beset  by  those  seeking  fuller  instruction  ;  the  moral  conditions 
improved  rapidly,  and  dirt  and  indecency  were  exchanged  for  cleanliness 
and  European  clothing.  The  careful  missionaries  at  first  selected  six  for 
baptism,  and  the  feelings  of  the  little  band  as  they  sat  at  the  Lord's  table 
for  the  first  time  with  Bechuana  Christians  may  be  imagined.  On  the  day 
previous  to  this  memorable  occasion  a  box  arrived  which  had  been  long  on 
the  road  from  England.  It  contained  the  communion  service  asked  for 
nearly  three  years  before. 

We  have  space  for  only  one  more  scene  in  Africa.  Robert  and  Mary 
Moffat  had  grown  old.  They  had  been  in  Bechuana  land  fifty  years.  The 
shady  street  with  church  and  schools,  the  surrounding  villages,  were  full  of 
those  whose  hearts  were  filled  with  reverence  and  love  for  the  aged  mission- 
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aries,  where  they  maintained  almost  absolute  rule  with  no  other  scepter 
than  that  of  gratitude  and  affection.  On  Sunday,  March  20,  1870,  Robert 
Moffat  preached  for  the  last  time  in  Kuruman  church.  On  the  following 
Friday  the  departure  took  place.  For  weeks  messages  of  farewell  had  been 
coming  from  distant  towns  and  villages,  but  the  final  scene  can  hardly  be 
described.  As  the  old  missionary  and  his  wife  came  out  of  their  door  and 
walked  to  their  wagon  they  were  beset  by  crowds,  each  longing  for  one 
more  touch  of  the  hand  and  one  more  word ;  and  as  the  wagon  drove  away 
it  was  followed  by  all  who  could  walk,  and  a  long  and  pitiful  wail  arose, 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart. 

Robert  and  Mary  Moffatt  arrived  in  England  the  following  July,  and  were 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  and  the  kindness  of 
friends.  At  Christmas  a  happy  family  party  gathered  at  Knockholt.  On 
the  way  to  her  home  Mrs.  Moffat  took  cold,  and  after  a  few  days'  illness 
she  went  to  be  forever  with  her  Lord. 

Mrs.  Moffat  was  the  mother  of  nine  children,  all  but  two  of  whom  became 
missionaries,  the  oldest  being  the  wife  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  With  character- 
istic modesty  she  thought  of  herself  as  only  the  wife  of  a  great  missionary, 
taking  to  heart  the  comforting  thought  that  he  would  never  have  been  the 
man  he  was  but  for  her  unremitting,  tender  care  for  all  his  wants. 


HINDU  CHARACTERISTICS— PHYSICAL,  MENTAL,  MORAL. 

BY  REV.  J.   P.  JONES,  D.D.,  PASUMALAI. 

Heredity  and  environment  have  markedly  differentiated  the  East  from 
the  West.  The  Hindu — the  most  thoroughly  Oriental  of  all — stands  pre- 
eminent in  his  distinctively  Eastern  traits.  More  than  three  thousand  years 
of  a  tropical  climate  in  a  peculiar  land,  and  under  pronounced  social  and 
religious  conditions,  have  made  the  Hindu  what  he  is. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  Hindu  we  must  eliminate  the  wild  Pathans  and 
others  of  the  far  northern  regions  whose  mountainous,  rugged  life  and 
Mohammedan  faith  have  alike  imparted  to  them  a  robustness  and  a  stubborn 
vigor  which  separate  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, — the' worshipers 
of  Hindu  gods. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  common  native  of  India  and  the  believer  in  the 
Hindu  religion,  let  us  consider  his  characteristics : — 

I.  physical. 

Even  among  Hindus  there  are  marked  differences  of  physical  qualities ; 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  that  land  and  within  the  pale  of  the 
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Hindu  religion  there  are  many  nationalities,  quite  as  many  and  as  diverse 
as  are  found  in  all  Europe.  The  physical  types  of  the  warlike  Mahratta, 
the  effeminate  Baboo,  and  the  patient,  enduring  Dravidian  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Then,  generally  speaking,  the  Indo-Aryan  and  the  Turanian  types  are 
quite  unlike  each  other.  The  Brahman  and  other  Aryans  have  the  physiog- 
nomy of  Western  Aryans,  and  resemble  ourselves  in  many  particulars.  But 
the  Dravidian  and  other  lower  races  of  India  are  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Mongolian  and  African  in  physique. 

In  stature  they  are  shorter  than  the  races  of  the  northwest;  and  as  a 
general  result  of  climate  and  poverty  they  are  physically  weak,  and  unable 
to  stand  many  of  the  rebuffs  of  life  which  are  tolerable  to  us.  They  easily 
succumb  to  disease, — a  fact  which  is  also  in  part  accounted  for  by  their 
prevalent  belief  in  fate. 

The  Hindu  custom  of  early  marriage,  both  on  the  part  of  men  and  women, 
has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  their  physical  degeneracy.  So  has  their 
religious  insistence  that  all  marry  and  beget  their  kind  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  health  or  sanity.  Also  commanding  caste  rules,  which  limit 
marriage  to  those  of  close  ties  of  consanguinity,  have  been  equally  deleterious 
in  their  influence  upon  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  that  people.  The 
people  are  also  prolific  in  vices,  and  predisposed  to  many  physical  ailments 
and  contagious  diseases.  All  of  this  has  tended  to  rob  them  of  their  physi- 
cal vitality,  and  to  deprive  them  of  much  that  goes  into  a  noble,  vigorous, 
physical  manhood. 

II.   MENTAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

India  is  a  land  of  great  ignorance  ;  it  has  always  been  so.  Hardly  more 
than  eleven  per  cent  of  the  men,  and  not  more  than  six  in  a  thousand  of  the 
women,  can  read  and  write.  This  is  not  because  the  people  are  wanting  in 
mental  power.  No  people  on  earth  have  revealed  brighter  intellects  or  have 
engaged  in  profounder  problems  of  thought  than  have  the  rishis  of  India. 
For  more  than  three  thousand  years  they  have  indulged  in  deeper  religious 
speculations  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  To-day  the  Brahmans,  who 
are  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  that  land,  but  are  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
population,  compare  favorably  in  intellectual  power  with  the  brightest 
thinkers  of  this  world.  In  mental  acumen  none  are  more  distinguished  than 
they,  and  none  compare  with  them  in  powers  of  memory. 

India  is  a  land  of  contradictions  ;  and  no  contradiction  is  more  manifest 
than  that  between  the  mental  power  of  its  classes  and  the  intellectual  apathy 
of  its  masses. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu's  mental  furnishing  are  many.  He  is  rather 
a  metaphysician  than  a  philosopher  ;  he  thinks  deeply,  but  does  not  scien- 
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tifically  analyze  and  apply  the  products  of  his  thoughts.  He  is  the  most  im- 
practical thinker  upon  earth  ;  he  never  thinks  of  applying  the  processes  or 
the  results  of  his  thinking  to  life  ;  he  will  posit  as  the  basis  of  his  philosophy 
that  all  his  senses  are  false  and  that  even  his  intellectual  faculties  are 

illusory,"  and  yet  he  will  go  on  thinking  or  dreaming,  as  if  any  such  think- 
ing or  reasoning  or  searching  could  lead  to  ultimate  light  and  rest  of  soul ! 
His  conception  of  the  Godhead  is  that  of  the  supreme  intelligence  ;  his  own 
defects,  he  says,  not  sin  or  moral  obliquity,  but  ignorance,"  and  the  great 
salvation  which  he  seeks  is  intellectual  light  or  "wisdom"  rather  than  per- 
fection in  character. 

The  Hindu  is  not  enamored  of  consistency.  To  the  Westerner  an  ac- 
ceptance of  two  mutually  contradictory  propositions  is  an  impossibility. 
Such  contradictions  abound  in  the  Hindu's  intellectual  conclusions,  and  they 
only  add  zest  to  his  religious  thinking  and  lead  him  further  on  into  mental 
bewilderment. 

The  Hindu  is  a  natural  mystic ;  he  believes  in  and  tries  to  practice 
esoteric  and  mysterious  processes  of  thought,  through  which  alone  he  hopes 
to  attain  unto  true  theosophy  and  (through  a  knowledge  tlius  acquired  of  the 
divine  soul)  to  absolute  union  with  the  supreme  intelligence. 

This  intellectual  form  of  gymnastics  and  mental  peculiarity  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  Christian  truth  to  la}'  hold  upon  the  Hindu  mind  in  saving 
power.  He  can  and  often  does  believe  Hindu  and  Christian  thought  to  be 
true;  their  incompatibility  does  not  hinder  him  from  smiling  with  equal 
favor  upon  both.  At  any  rate,  there  are  very  many  Hindus  who  conscien- 
tiously (or  apparently  so)  believe  in  Christian  truth  and  still  adhere  to 
Hindu  practice.    This  attitude  is  as  truly  a  mental  as  it  is  a  moral  obliquity^ 

III.   MORAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Looking  at  the  Hindu  from  the  moral  standpoint,  we  find  him  an  interest- 
ing study.  His  ideals,  as  we  have  seen,  are  more  in  the  realm  of  intelligence 
than  of  moral  character.  To  know  perfectly  rather  than  to  attain  moral 
perfection  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  supreme  ambition  of  the 
Hindu.  This  has  been  the  gist  of  his  philosophy  and  the  highest  command 
of  his  religion.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  shone  con- 
spicuously in  the  realm  of  character. 

His  most  elaborate  religious  ceremonial,  also,  has  completely  carried  away 
the  emphasis  of  his  life  from  the  ethical  to  the  external  and  ritual.  It  is 
not  the  being  good,  but  the  doing  well  of  certain  prescribed  religious  rites 
which,  in  his  mind,  constitutes  true  nobility  of  life. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  Hindu  is  seriously  handicapped  in  his  moral 
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life  and  ethical  perceptions.  Not  one  of  tlie  three  hundred  and  thirty  million 
gods  of  his  pantheon  reveals  a  character  wliich  iseitiier  ideal  or  very  attractive. 
Most  of  the  Hindu  deities  have  trampled  under  foot  moral  precepts  and  have 
done  violence  to  the  most  essential  elements  of  character.  So  that  the  Hindu 
has  never  had  a  moral  exemplar  in  his  religion  as  tlie  Christian  has  had  in  his. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  moral  character  has  not  found  emphasis 
or  adequate  exemplification  among  that  great  people  of  the  East. 

Considering  in  its  details  the  distinctive  type  of  character  in  India,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  widely  divergent  from  our  own  in  its  emphasis. 

{a)  It  depreciates  truth  and  chastity  as  prime  elements  of  life.  The 
Hindu  is  almost  prepared  to  place  deception  among  the  cardinal  virtues, 
so  long  as  it  is  cleverly  carried  out.  They  use  truth  with  too  rare  economy. 
The  ordinary  price  of  a  court  witness  in  South  India  is  only  four  cents  ;  and 
he  will  perjure  himself  to  any  extent  for  that  paltry  sum.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  elicit  the  full  truth  from  a  native  of  that  land.  His 
secretive  powers  are  abnormally  developed. 

In  common  with  other  denizens  of  the  tropics,  he  is  also  very  weak  in 
social  morality.  This  sin  eats  like  a  cancer  at  the  vitals  of  the  people. 
Physicians  have  told  the  writer  more  than  once  that  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  population  of  that  land  are  affected  by  the  physical  disease  con- 
nected with  that  sin.  What  can  be  expected  when  many  thousands  of  the 
women  of  the  land  are  dedicated  in  the  name  and  through  the  service  of 
that  religion  to  this  life  of  shame,  and  when  the  religious  emblems  of  that 
faith  are  obscene  in  the  extreme.'* 

(d)  It  neglects  the  positive  virtues  which  are  emphasized  by  the  West. 
The  Hindu  is  a  stranger  to  that  aggressiveness  of  character  which  so  charac- 
terizes us.  We  are  strong  in  the  positive  virtues ;  we  love  to  struggle  and 
to  overcome.  All  this  is  foreign  to  Hindu  character.  He  loves  to  tempo- 
rize, to  yield  ;  he  has  no  assertiveness,  no  compelling  or  obtrusive  convictions. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  reformer  is  a  rarity  in  that  land,  or  when  found 
he  is  a  very  tame  and  peaceable  character.  This  is  one  chief  trouble  in 
India  to-day, — there  are  no  men  who  have  burning  convictions  wliich  will 
brook  no  opposition.  .The  Hindu  needs  pre-eminently  moral  backbone, — 
that  stamina  which  will  enable  him  to  stand  erect  before  enemies  and  to 
impress  himself  and  his  convictions  upon  all. 

(c)  It  gives  supreme  emphasis  to  passive  virtues.  In  consonance  with 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  that  land,  non-resistance  has  there  found  its 
apotheosis  in  life.  Patience,  endurance  of  evil,  self-restraint, — these  are  the 
crowning  graces  which  are  by  them  supremelv  extolled  in  God  and  man. 
The  doctrine  of  fate,  which  is  so  universally  held  by  that  people,  has  taught 
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them  patient  endurance  of  evil.  The  West  will  fight  for  its  convictions; 
the  East,  as  we  saw,  will  not  fight  for  these,  but  will  endure  evil  in  their 
behalf. 

There  is  much  in  this  that  is  admirable  and  which  we  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  The  function  of  this  half  of  character  is  more  important  than  we 
are  apt  to  estimate  ;  but  our  patience  should  not  be  the  stolid  patience  of  the 
fatalist,  but  the  waiting  trust  of  the  soul  in  the  Father's  love.  Our  endur- 
ance of  evil  should  not  be  either  the  hopeless  despair  or  the  hardened  in- 
difference which  is  so  general  in  India  ;  but  it  should  be  inspired  by  tliat 
hope  which  sees  the  glorious  end  and  blessed  consummation  of  life  from  t?he 
beginning. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Hindu.  By  bringing  to  him 
our  Lord  and  his  faith  we  shall  do  much  to  remove  the  weaknesses  and  evils 
of  his  character,  and  we  shall  strengthen  him  in  those  traits. which  are  com- 
mendable and  beautiful. 


FAMINE  AND  PLAGUE  IN  INDIA.— THEIR  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

When  we  study  the  geography  of  India,  we  learn  that  in  this  great  penin- 
sula there  are  all  varieties  of  climate,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  Tinnevelly  to 
the  Arctic  cold  of  the  Himalayas.  We  find  also  that  in  many  sections  the 
soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  that  there  is  wide  variety  of  grain  and 
fruit  among  its  productions.  'Naturally  we  infer  that  here  there  can  be  no 
lack  of  food,  and,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  in  average  years  the  harvest  is  more 
than  enough  to  meet  the  need  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless  at  intervals,  far  too  frequent,  comes  tlie  word  of  widespread 
famine  in  India,  and  the  least  imaginative  among  us  is  made  heartsick  by 
tales  of  destitution  and  death.  The  pictures  of  the  sufferers  are  too  shocking 
to  be  looked  at ;  the  tales  of  the  distress  are  too  ghastly  to  be  believed.  And 
after  the  famine  comes  the  pestilence,  smallpox  or  cholera,  or,  dreaded  most 
of  all,  the  plague.  If  our  missionaries  must  see  such  things,  if  our  fellow-men 
must  bear  them,  surely  it  is  well  that  we  should  try  to  know  enough  what 
tliey  mean  to  give  sympathy  and  help. 

It  must  be  quite  impossible  for  us  who  have  never  known  a  need  for  food 
that  was  not  quickly  satisfied,  to  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word — 
famine.  The  usual  condition  of  the  very  poor  in  India,  squeezed  as  they  are 
by  merciless  tax  gatherers  and  limited  to  simplest  diet,  is  of  chronic  hunger; 
and  when  scarcity  comes  they  have  little  reserve  of  nutrition  to  help  over  the 
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emergency.  When  the  crops  fail  they  fill  the  poor  stomach  with  bark  or 
leaves  of  trees  ;  with  anytliing  that  may  stay  hunger's  pain.  Those  who  have 
any  property  sell  tools,  household  belongings,  the  bullocks  they  need  to  work 
the  land,  anything, — everything  to  get  food  for  themselves  and  little  ones. 
Then,  when  resources  are  quite  exhausted,  they  start  out,  sometimes  in  little 
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groups,  sometimes  a  whole  village  together,  to  seek  for  help,  they  know  not 
where.  Weakened  by  want  many  fall  by  the  way,  dying  in  fields,  by  the 
roadside,  in  the  ditches.  Hawthorne  sa)- s :  The  plain  was  strewn  with 
bones.  Under  bushes,  shady  rocks,  mango  trees,  they  crowded  to  die.  Here 
a  tuft  of  black  hair  waves  from  a  grinning  skull,  there  a  woman's  long  braid 
falls  through  the  empty  ribs,  and  a  heap  of  tiny  bones  in  her  lap  tells  the  story 
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,  of  mother  and  babe  perishing  together."  First  the  fat  is  absorbed  ;  the  flesh 
follows  ;  tfien  muscle  and  sinew  are  taken,  and  only  the  skeleton  covered  with 
shriveled  skin  is  left.  Blindness  often  comes,  the  very  eyeballs  wasting  away 
for  lack  of  food.  Brain  and  nerve  are  starved,  and  an  apathy,  merciful,  per- 
haps, but  dreadful,  dulls  the  sense.  Mothers  sometimes  forget  their  affection, 
and  become  like  savage, ravenous  animals,  abandoning  theirlittle  ones  to  death. 

And  all  the  while  there  is  grain  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants.  They 
grow  fat  as  their  neighbors  perish,  and  never  think  of  giving  help.  Charity 
and  brotherly  love  are  fruits  that  do  not  grow  in  heathen  soil. 
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When  the  rain  comes  the  trouble  is  by  no  means  over.  The  weakened 
cattle  are  sometimes  suffocated  in  the  mud,  whence  they  have  not  strength  to 
extricate  themselves.  All  kinds  of  rubbish  and  filth  have  gathered  in  the 
water  tanks,  and  the  use  of  the  polluted  water  almost  certainly  brings 
disease,  disentery,  and  very  likely  cholera.  Fatalists  by  creed,  and  enfeebled 
by  long  lack  of  nourishing  food,  the  people  say  there  is  no  help  but  in  God's 
mercy,  and  make  no  effort  to  better  the  state  of  affairs ;  so  that  when  plague 
comes  an  abundant  harvest  is  ready. 
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Says  Julian  Hawthorne:  "It  is  speaking  moderately  to  say  that  in  the 
famine  of  1897-1898  eight  million  human  beings  perished  from  starvation 
and  diseases  caused  by  lack  of  food.  Can  we  make  real  to  our  thought  what 
this  means?  Eight  times  the  population  of  New  York,  twice  that  of  great 
London,  in  that  sad  procession,  slowly  turning  to  skeletons,  going  through 
unspeakable  horror  to  death  before  their  time?" 

Plague,  our  missionaries  tell  us,  is  far,  far  worse  than  famine,  if  a  worse 
thing  be  possible,  because  it  is  so  swiftly  fatal,  and  because  *of  the  great 
danger  of  contagion.  "It  is  an  infernal  spirit,  suffered  to  walk  the  earth 
for  a  season  and  deal  destruction."  There  are  some  cities  in  Northern  India 
where  more  or  less  of  plague  is  always  to  be  found.  Thence,  by  means  of 
travelers,  pilgrims  or  merchants,  it  finds  a  way  through  all  the  country, 
carrying  terror  and  destruction  on  its  wings.  Uncounted  villages,  once  places 
of  happy  homes,  have  gone  back  to  jungle  wildness,  many  inhabitants  having 
died,  and  the  rest  fled  before  the  pestilence.  In  a  recent  epidemic  hardly  a 
home  circle  was  left  unbroken. 

Both  these  terrors,  famine  and  plague,  are  largely,  perhaps  wholly,  pre- 
ventable. We  no  longer  hear  of  them  in  Christian  countries,  though  five  or 
six  centuries  ago  both  were  too  well  known  in  Europe.  When  we  consider 
the  causes  we  shall  see  that  the  prevention  lies  in  human  power.  Lack  of 
rain  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  famine,  though  other  agencies,  as  storm 
and  flood,  swarms  of  rats  and  locusts,  immigration  from  starving  districts, 
all  cause  local  scarcity.  We  cannot  bring  the  rain  :  "  He  watereth  the  hills 
from  his  chambers  ;"  but  there  is  much  that  we  can  do.  The  drought  rarelv 
covers  the  whole  peninsula  at  one  time,  and  railroads  can  be  built,  are  being 
built,  to  bring  the  food  to  the  needy.  We  here  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
hungry  very  soon  were  the  heavy  Western  freights  to  stand  still.  Kipling's 
story  of  William  the  Conqueror  tells  vividly  how  the  English  carried  food  to 
the  starving  in  one  famine  year.  Irrigation  canals  can  be  dug,  not  to  bring 
rain,  but  to  utilize  that  which  does  come  to  make  the  harvests  more  gener- 
ous. Water  tanks  can  be  constructed  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
precious  fluid.  Improved  methods  of  farming  and  of  fertilizing  the  soil  can 
be  introduced,  greatly  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  Best  of 
all,  perhaps,  men  can  follow  the  example  of  Joseph,  and  in  years  of  plenty 
store  up  for  the  lean  years  which  are  sure  to  come  ;  not  in  the  hands  of 
avaricious  and  pitiless  grain  merchants  and  speculators,  but  in  care  of  trust- 
worthy agents,  who  shall  hold  it  as  a  public  trust.  There  is  food  enough  in 
the  world,  and  if  men  will  try,  all  the  hungry  can  be  fed. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  known  world  was  ravaged  by  the  plague, 
or  "black  death,"  and  in  Europe  alone  twenty- five  million  perished.  But 
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since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  not  appeared  as  an 
epidemic  west  of  the  Balkans.  Cleaner  and  better  houses,  cleaner  streets, 
better  food,  better  sanitation,  have  driven  it  out  of  Europe  ;  it  can  and  must 
be  driven  out  of  India.  The  plague  bacillus  has  been  discovered,  and  w^e 
know  that  it  multiplies  in  filthy,   dark,  non-ventilated  places.  Human 
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beings  must  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  such  places.  It  is  spread  by  pilgrims 
to  so-called  holy  cities,  Benares  and  Mecca.  Such  pilgrimages  will  cease 
some  day  as  the  gospel  of  the  cross  goes  through  the  nations.  Cleanliness 
is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  homes  of  native  Christians,  and  very 
few  Christians  suffer  from  plague;  is  not  this  cause  and  effect.?  Vigorous 
hygienic  measures  under  government  control  have  done  much  to  mitigate 
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the  distress.  Certain  kinds  of  commerce,  specially  apt  to  carry  infection, 
have  been  forbidden,  villages  have  been  quarantined,  segregation  camps 
established,  sick  cared  for,  often  under  trees,  the  best  possible  hospital, 
houses  destroyed  or  disinfected.  This  is  thoroughly  done,  as  the  following 
description  shows  :  "  No  nook  or  corner  had  escaped  perchloride  of  mercury  ; 
not  a  rag  or  rubbish  heap  remained.  Walls  inside  and  out  shone  with  white- 
wash, to  which  disinfectant  had  been  added.  Light  and  air  penetrated  to 
darkest  recesses  through  holes  in  walls  and  roofs."  Our  missionaries  have 
been  most  efficient  in  caring  for  the  sick,  relieving  distress,  feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  caring  for  thousands  of  orphaned  or 
abandoned  children.  It  is  in  their  work  that  the  hope  of  India  lies.  Inspire 
India  with  tlie  Christian  faith,"  says  one,  "  and  nine  tenths  of  her  present 
difficulties  would  vanish  spontaneously."  To  those  who  know  the  Father 
and  do  his  will,  the  old,  sweet  promises  are  always  good  :  "  He  maketh  peace 
in  thy  borders,  and  filleth  thee  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat."  There  shall  no 
evil  befall  thee  ;  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling." 


CHINA. 

STORY  OF  A  WOMAN'S  MEETING  IN  PONASANG. 

The  following  letter  received  after  Miss  Child's  departure  will  be  of  interest  to  all : — 
FoocHOW,  Chin'a,  Thursday  Evening,  Oct.  30,  1902 

My  dear  Miss  Child  :  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  this  happy  day 
wliile  it  is  fresh  in  mind.  Last  year  we  commenced  holding  district  meet- 
ings for  the  women,  instead  of  having  one  big  annual  meeting  as  formerly. 
The  city  and  suburbs  make  one  district,  the  Diong-loh  field  another,  and 
Ing  Hok  the  third.  This  includes  all  except  Shao-wu,  and  on  account  of 
distance  and  dialect  they  must  necessarily  have  a  separate  meeting. 

Last  year  we  met  in  the  city,  so  it  was  Ponasang's  turn  this  year,  and  the 
assembly  room  of  the  new  college  building  seemed  the  only  suitable  place. 
We  have  had  lovely  weather  for  weeks  past,  but  this  morning  the  sound  of 
rain  kept  me  awake  and  wondering  how  we  should  plan  for  the  Chinese 
women,  who  find  it  so  hard  to  meet  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
plans.  But  we  were  delightfully  disappointed  as  they  began  to  arrive  in 
sedan  chairs  and  on  foot, — hospital  students,  women  from  Miss  Woodhull's 
scliool,  the  station  claSs  teachers  and  Bible  women,  etc.,  including  a  good 
number  of  our  former  pupils.  These,  with  the  thirty  college  girls  and  the 
older  pupils  from  the  intermediate  department,  made  a  fine  audience  for  such 
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a  rainy  day.  How  they  did  enjoy  it !  There  were  old  friends  who  seldom 
meet,  and  busy  workers  who  find  it  hard  to  lay  aside  their  work  even  for 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Fourteen  tables  were  needed  at  dinner  time,  and 
the  intermediate  girls  went  to  their  own  dining  room  besides.  I  enjoyed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  entertainment  committee  of  college  girls  received 
and  seated  the  guests  and  made  them  their  special  care  throughout  the  day. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  some  of  the  excellent  papers  on  very 
practical  subjects.  Misses  Brown  and  Wiley  are  coming  bravely  forward  to 
help  in  our  meetings,  and  our  new  ladies  will  soon  begin  to  help.  But  the 
Chinese  women  are  doing  splendidly,  and  they  can  present  truth  so  much 
more  clearly  to  their  own  people  than  we  possibly  can,  that  I  realize^l  anew 
to-day  that  our  greatest  work  is  to  teach  those  under  our  care,  and  when 
their  hearts  are  on  fire  God  will  use  them  to  move  others.  To-night  at 
prayers  I  asked  the  girls  to  tell  each  one  what  she  liked  best  in  the  meetings 
of  the  day,  and  no  one  failed  to  give  some  of  the  many  helpful  thoughts 
which  had  been  brought  before  us.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  day  whose  in- 
fluence will  not  quickly  pass  away.  One  familiar  face  was  missing,  which 
we  shall  see  no  more.  You  surely  must  remember  our  dear  old  Bible 
woman,  Mrs.  Lau,  whose  photo  I  sent  you  soon  after  you  were  in  Foochow. 
It  was  taken  in  our  yard,  and  she  sat  down  there  just  as  she  came  in  from 
her  work  one  afternoon  with  her  Bible  and  hymn  book  in  her  hand.  She 
was  one  of  the  very  earliest  girls  in  the  boarding  school,  but  she  was  already 
betrothed  to  a  heathen  man,  and  at  an  early  age  was  married  to  him.  He 
became  an  opium  smoker,  and  for  a  long  time  she  had  a  hard,  sorrowful  life 
on  his  account ;  but  before  his  death  she  felt  her  prayers  were  answered, 
and  though  he  was  a  physical  wreck,  she  believed  he  was  saved  for  the  next 
world  if  not  for  this.  For  some  years  Mrs.  Lau  gare  valuable  assistance  as 
matron  in  the  boarding  school,  gradually  taking  up  in  addition  some  outside 
work  among  the  women.  After  she  left  the  school  she  devoted  herself  more 
fully  to  this  kind  of  work,  also  giving  instruction  in  some  of  the  station 
classes.  Her  spiritual  life  deepened,  and  her  words  were  full  of  power.  She 
bore  the  women  of  the  Ponasang  church  on  her  heart,  and  seemed  to  feel 
responsible  for  each  one  of  them,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  she  who  had  led 
them  to  Christ.  Her  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  wonderful.  For  several 
years  she  has  conducted  a  normal  class  for  some  of  our  less  experienced 
Bible  women.  Her  last  years  were  full  of  weakness  and  pain,  but  her  heart 
was  at  peace,  and  she  had  great  comfort  in  her  only  son,  who  had  become  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  had  brought  home  to  her  a  wife  who  proved  a  dutiful 
daughter  and  a  real  companion.  The  two  little  ones  who  soon  came  to  them 
were  her  especial  joy  ;  but  she  continued  her  work  among  the  women  to  the 
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full  extent  of  her  strength  up  to  the  very  last.  Her  last  Sabbath  but  one  she 
was  at  church,  looking  very  bright  and  happy,  and  the  next  day  I  met  her  on 
the  street  with  another  Bible  woman  busy  about  her  Father's  business.  We 
had  feared  for  her  a  death  of  great  suffering,  but  a  sudden  attack  of  cholera 
ended  it  all  very  quickly.  She  was  too  weak  to  leave  many  messages,  but 
she  knew  she  was  going  home,  and  was  content.  We  rejoice  to  think  of 
what  heaven  means  to  this  choice  soul ;  but  oh,  what  a  vacant  place  she  has 
left !    And  who  can  fill  it  ? 

I  have  not  time  to  say  much  about  school.  We  have  been  in  session  just 
about  a  month.  In  spite  of  the  almost  unprecedented  death  rate  during  the 
summer,  from  plague  and  cholera,  every  one  of  the  thirty  girls  promoted  to 
form  the  beginning  of  the  higher  department  was  in  her  place,  and  they 
have  entered  with  great  enthusiasm  upon  their  work.  W^e  enjoy  the  new 
building  so  much,  and  are  very  grateful  for  it,  but  it  has  not  been  dedicated 
yet,  as  we  feel  we  must  wait  for  that  till  the  whole  is  finished.  Oh,  if  some- 
body who  has  money  could  see  the  situation,  I  am  sure  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.    We  must  just  keep  on  praying  till  it  comes. 

It  was  so  good  of  you  to  write  me  that  nice  letter  in  your  vacation  time, 
and  I  appreciated  it.  I  know  iiow  interested  you  are  in  the  sclio6l,  and 
that  you  would  send  us  the  money  if  you  could.  I  hope  vacation  brought 
you  some  rest  and  refreshment.  Affectionately, 

Ella  J.  Newton. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT  LETTERS. 

FROM  AHMEDNAGAR,  INDIA. 
On  November  12th  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bissell  writes  : — 

It  seems  as  if  I  should  become  demented  ere  long  with  all  this  misery 
around  me.  We  have  had  rain  in  this  dry  and  thirsty  land,  but  that  does 
not  mean  immediate  relief.  Since  the  last  rain  it  has  been  growing  cooler, 
and  this  morning  the  thermometer  said  fifty-five  degrees,  with  a  keen  little 
wind  that  just  goes  through  the  rags  that  are  hanging  around  the  shoulders 
of  these  wretched  women,  and  make  a  pretense  of  covering  the  tiny  babies 
at  their  breasts.  It  makes  me  ache  tlirough  and  through  to  see  suffering 
one  cannot  relieve.  If  nothing  untoward  occurs  to  prevent  we  hope  that 
better  times  are  approaching,  and  that  the  people  can  at  least  secure  the 
necessary  food  ;  after  that  they  can  begin  to  think  of  cloth inor.  I  never  felt 
so  nearly  envious  toward  those  who  have  money  to  use  as  they  like.    I  have 
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been  trying  to-day  to  help  tliese  women  with  their  wee  tots  of  children,  but 
it  was  a  difficult  thing  ;  my  purse  was  too  nearly  empty.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  reduce  our  work  tliough  our  allowances  are  reduced  ;  that 
must  go  on  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  it  up,  but  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  We  must  save  enough  to  live  without  em- 
barrassment and  indebtedness.  Tliis  month  I  am  making  every  effort  to  get 
through,  not  allowing  myself  a  single  extra  expense,  but  there  have  been 
sick  and  needy  whom  I  could  not  turn  away,  so  I  shall  come  out  wanting. 

From  Miss  Daniels  we  have  word  of  the  school  in  Harpoot : — 

Several  of  the  native  teachers  have  left  us  to  teach  in  other  places,  and 
four  of  our  graduates  of  last  summer  have  come  back  to  us  as  teachers. 
They  are  enthusiastic  and  united,  manifesting  a  deep  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  pupils.  Many  new  pupils  have  come  to  us  from  neighboring 
cities  from  both  Protestant  and  Gregorian  schools,  in  some  cases  whole 
classes  flocking  to  our  doors,  and  it  has  taken  much  time  to  classify  these  new- 
comers. We  did  not  accept  so  many  orphans  in  the  boarding  department 
as  last  year  ;  still  there  are  twenty-flve  or  thirty  with  us.  About  seventy 
orphans  work  half  a  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half,  there  being  a 
separate  school  under  our  supervision  for  such  girls ;  part  come  in  the 
morning,  and  the  others  in  the  afternoon,  the  most  promising  and  the  small- 
est being  in  school  all  day.  My  heart  goes  out  to  these  orphans,  and  I  try 
to  help  them  fit  tliemselves  for  useful  lives.  Tliere  is  a  great  opportunity 
before  them,  as  they  will  be  scattered  up  and  down  the  land. 

This  year  our  female  teachers  are  to  lecture  to  the  girls  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  last  Friday  Degen  Marian  gave  the  first  lecture.  She  was  dig- 
nified and  calm,  keeping  the  attention  of  all,  and  I  was  proud  of  her.  Yesterday 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  took  charge  of  a  missionary  meeting,  and  I  wish 
that  you  could  have  seen  the  ladylike  and  gracious  manner  with  which  the 
older  girls  told  us  of  the  different  early  missionaries. 

I  am  praying  that  there  may  be  a  deep  work  in  the  hearts  of  our  girls.  I 
am  impressed  of  late  with  the  lack  of  depth  in  the  Christian  character  of 
those  about  us.  Do  pray  with  me  that  the  work  may  be  thorough  and  true, 
that  these  lives  may  shine  for  the  Lord. 

Miss  Adelaide  Dwight,  who  went  out  for  the  first  time  in  August  last  to  teach  in 
Talas,  in  the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  writes  pleasantly  of  her  arrival : — 

We  had  a  royal  welcome  on  reaching  here.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people  came  out  fifteen  miles  to  meet  us,  while  all  the  way  in  we  kept 
meeting  more  and  more.     When  we  came  into  Talas  the  climax  was 
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reached,  as  v/e  passed  through  rows  and  rows  of  school  children,  mar- 
shaled out  in  double  file.  The  boys  clapped  as  we  passed  through  their 
ranks,  while  the  girls  sang  a  song  which  they  had  learned  for  the  occasion. 
.  .  .  I  am  to  take  an  English  class  at  once,  and  Miss  Orvis  will  have  charge 
of  the  gymnastics,  so  we  shall  have  something  to  do  while  we  begin  our 
Turkish  lessons.  My  little  knowledge  of  Turkish  is  a  great  help,  but  my 
vocabulary  is  very  slender,  and  I  must  limit  myself  to  slight  attempts  at 
conversation.  * 

Miss  Mary  Riggs,  a  new  missionary,  who  joined  the  station  at  Adabazar  in  October, 
writes  : — 

It  is  too  early  to  give  any  very  decided  opinion  of  things,  for  I  have  not 
yet  begun  my  work,  but  I  am  delighted  with  the  place,  and  am  very  happy 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  come  here.  There  is  much  to  do,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  place  I  like  to  be  in.  Miss  Farnham  and  Miss  Kinney  have  had 
hard  work  to  keep  things  in  running  order,  and  they  are  exceedingly  cordial. 
I  do  hope  that  there  is  lots  of  work  that  even  I  can  do,  and  I  am  trying  from 
day  to  day  to  find  out  what  it  is  and  to  start  doing  it  immediately,  so  that  I 
may  help  them  out. 

Miss  Laura  Farnham  writes  : — 

This  letter  should  be  a  song  of  praise.  Miss  Riggs  has  come,  and  has 
brought  us  great  cheer.  She  seems  to  be  just  the  right  one,  and  the  only 
trouble  we  have  with  her  is  to  keep  her  from  undertaking  too  mucli.  We 
all  think  it  best  for  her  to  study  Turkish,  as  we  need  that  language  very 
much,  having  in  school  Greeks  who  all  know  Turkish,  and  many  Turkish 
visitors.  She  knows  Armenian,  or  will  in  a  few  weeks.  She  understands 
it  now,  and  as  she  hears  it  all  the  time  she  will  speak  it  readily  soon.  She 
knew  the  language  well  as  a  child,  but  is  rather  shy  just  now  about  using  it. 
It  is  very  difficidt  to  find  the  time  to  study  two  languages,  though  we  feel 
the  need  of  both  tongues,  but  we  shall  try  to  give  her  all  possible  time  for 
study.  She  is  so"  efficient  in  many  ways  that  it  is  a  temptation  to  call  on 
her  in  emergencies,  and  the  emergencies  come  so  often. 

School  has  begun  well.  We  shall  have  at  least  sixty  boarders, — a  very 
good  class  of  girls.  Thirty-eight  are  full-pay  pupils,  and  all  the  others  pay 
from  six  to  ten  liras  a  year,  as  we  have  no  free  pupils.  There  are  the  village 
girls  who  are  aided  by  the  Board  appropriation,  and  four  orphans  who  are 
supported  by  friends  in  Germany  and  England  from  the  orphanages  in 
Bebek  and  Brousa. 


-To  gve  iigbi  to  then?  that  sit  in  darKness  k-^-^^n- 
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The  following  storv  is  a  translation,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Dean,  of  a  booklet  in  Marathi, 
written  by  Miss  Abbott  of  Bombay.  The  incidents  of  the  story  are  founded  on  facts, 
but  woven  according  to  fancy.  It  is  now  given  in  the  Life  and  Light,  with  a  hope 
of  not  only  giving  information  which  may  interest,  but  more  especially  of  creating  an 
intelligent  sympathy  for  those  who  are  in  bonds  of  widowhood, — a  sympathy  which 
will  lead  to  prayer  and  labor  in  their  behalf. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  famine  of  1877  ^"^'^^^  long  be  remembered  as  a  time  of  great  distress. 

In  a  large  city  of  the  central  provinces  of  India  a  school  had  been  estab- 
lished by  a  missionary  lady,  and  here  during  this  sad  season  of  famine  many 
children  found  refuge  and  motherly  care. 

One  day  a  Brahmin  woman  with  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid  face  appeared 
at  the  bungalow,  leading  by  the  hand  a  scrawny  little  child  about  three  years 
old.  With  great  difficulty  the  poor  woman  told  her  story.  Her  husband 
had  gone  off  a  month  before  in  search  of  work,  and  she  could  get  no  trace 
of  him.  All  her  little  children  had  died  except  this  little  one,  and  they 
were  both  dying  of  starvation.  "The  child  may  live;  I  am  dying.  Take 
her  and  care  for  her  ;  you  are  now  her  mother."  In  the  midst  of  her  speak- 
ing she  fainted  and  fell.  The  lady  called  for  help,  and  was  about  to  have 
the  poor  creature  moved  upon  the  veranda  when  she  ceased  to  breathe. 
Just  then  some  Brahmins  of  her  acquaintance  were  passing  by.  They  were 
called  in,  and  finding  they  knew  the  woman  they  had  the  body  carried  off. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  the  little  girl,  but  left  her  with  the  missionary. 
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The  famine  and  cholera  raged  in  that  region  for  months,  and  many 
parents  came  bringing  their  children  to  the  school  to  be  cared  for.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  distress  and  sore  trial ;  but  the  mission  circle  worked  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  without  hesitation,  undertaking  the 
heavy  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them  with  great  compassion  and  even  joy, 
trusting  in  the  Lord  for  strength  and  means. 

The  little  waif  whom  the  dying  mother  had  left  was  named  Chandranamo 
(moon-faced),  but  the  name  was  shortened  to  Chandri.  A  year  from  this 
time  she  began  to  show  the  good  care  bestowed  upon  her.  The  bones  were 
covered  with  flesh,  and  she  was  full  of  life  and  fun,  a  pet  of  all  the  school. 
Suddenly  one  day  a  man  claiming  to  be  Chandri's  father  called  and  wished 
to  see  the  child.  He  said  he  had  placed  his  family  in  the  care  of  his  brother 
while  he  went  to  seek  work  in  another  part  of  the  country.  He  had  just 
been  told  of  the  death  of  all  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  one  in 
the  school.  The  child  was  brought ;  he  seemed  satisfied,  bowed  low  in 
thanks,  and  said  :  "I  do  not  wish  to  remove  her.  The  girl  is  yours.  May  the 
Lord  bless  you  !  All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  come  occasionally  to  see 
her,"  and  committing  her  to  the  missionary's  kind  care  left  the  house.  She 
little  knew  that  he  had  already  decided  to  take  her  away  before  she  should 
be  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  for  she  must  then  be  married. 

Chandri  developed  in  mind  and  body,  giving  attention  to  her  work  and 
studies,  so  that  she  was  sooh  in  advance  of  those  of  her  age.  She  was 
truthful  and  well  behaved,  but  rather  high  tempered  and  unyielding  to  any 
except  her  dear  madam,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached.  She  was  so 
pretty,  bright,  and  dignified  that  all  in  school  respected  her.  She  seemed  to 
move  like  a  queen  among  them.  She  was  fond  of  learning  Scripture  verses 
and  Christian  hymns  and  singing  them.  Five  happy  years  of  Chandri's  life 
with  her  dear  missionary  friend  had  passed,  when  one  day  a  great  change 
came  to  her.  The  girls  were  sent  out  to  walk  with  two  teachers.  As 
usual  the  road  was  full  of  people  and  vehicles.  The  teachers  were  walking 
in  front,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  disturbance.  However,  a  carriage  was 
slowly  moving  along  near  the  girls,  and  finally  stopped  near  Chandri.  In- 
stantly a  man  jumped  out,  and  catching  her  up  threw  her  into  the  carriage, 
which  was  off  and  away  before  the  deed  was  noticed.  Chandri's  companion 
gave  a  shriek,  and  the  others  were  calling  out,  *' What  is  the  matter.?"  Be- 
fore anyone  could  realize  what  had  happened,  the  carriage  had  taken  one  of 
the  many  cross  roads  which  diverged  from  that  spot,  and  no  one  could  tell 
which  way  it  went.  The  teachers  hastened  home  wnth  the  girls  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  with  difficulty  they  made  the  missionary  realize  wdiat 
had  really  happened.    In  distress  and  anxiety  she  made  search  everywhere 
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in  the  town  and  near  villages,  but  to  no  purpose.  She  felt  sure  the  father 
must  have  taken  Chandri,  but  where  and  why  she  could  not  understand* 
After  many  long  and  sad  days  she  was  forced  to  give  up  the  search. 

But  Chandri  was  not  forgotten.  The  prayer  "Thou  good  shepherd^ 
Lord  Jesus,  take  care  of  thy  lamb  wherever  she  is,"  was  offered  for  her 
every  morning  and  evening.    This  prayer  was  answered. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Not  far  from  the  town  where  Chandri  had  lived  was  a  small  village,  in 
which  lived  a  man  who  had  his  eye  constantly  on  her,  although  his  existence 
even  was  unknown,  and  in  league  with  him  was  a  woman  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  school.  This  man  was  Chandri's  uncle,  and  from  the  first  the 
brothers  planned  to  take  her  away  as  soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  be 
married.  Kashinatjuat  did  not  consider  it  a  sin  to  break  his  word  with  the 
lady  in  order  to  carry  out  his  designs.  According  to  his  religion  Chandri, 
who  was  now  in  her  ninth  year,  must  be  married.  He  had  arranged  for 
her  wedding  to  take  place  in  Bombay.  An  old  friend  of  his,  Chintamonrao, 
who  was  in  good  circumstances,  had  an  only  son  preparing  for  college. 
Her  father  was  very  glad  to  carry  out  a  plan  they  had  talked  of  years  ago  to 
unite  the  two  families.  Chintamonrao  at  first  insisted  on  a  thousand  rupees 
dowry  ;  and  the  wife  was  in  a  rage  because  the  girl  had  been  to  school. 
Her  friends,  however,  pacified  her  by  saying,  "  Once  you  light  the  fire  of  a 
mother-in-law  upon  your  hearth,  will  you  not  be  able  to  manage  her?"  At 
this  she  became  determined  to  secure  the  girl  for  her  son. 

Chandri's  prospective  father-in-law  and  husband  had  been  taught  in 
mission  schools,  and  reaped  great  benefit  from  their  education,  so  they  made 
no  objections.  Young  Narayan  was  only  too  glad  to  get  a  wife  who  had 
been  taught  to  read  and  write.  But  who  took  pains  to  consult  him.?  His 
opinion  would  not  be  asked  !  At  first  the  father  thought  of  going  to  the 
school  and  openly  ask  for  his  child,  but  his  friends  dissuaded  him  by  saying 
that  the  missionary  was  much  too  sharp  for  him, — she  would  not  be  de- 
ceived;  and  besides  that  she  would  insist  on  his  paying  two  or  three 
thousand  rupees  for  all  the  expense  of  the  past  years ! 

Through  the  woman  employed  in  the  school  a  plan  of  escape  was  ar- 
ranged. She  promised  to  get  the  girl  if  he  would  pay  her  fifty  rupees  down 
and  fifty  afterwards.  This  he  agreed  to  do.  By  many  simple  artifices  she 
was  known  as  she  walked  out  in  the  crowd  of  schoolgirls.  A  certain  flower 
in  her  hair,  or  color  of  her  dress,  or  some  other  slight  detail  always  marked  her 
for  the  uncle's  or  father's  eye.  On  the  day  she  was  kidnapped  the  fragrant 
ckampa  in  her  hair  was  the  sign. 
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As  soon  as  she  was  seated  in  the  carriage  she  began  to  scream,  but 
Kashinathrao  frightened  her  into  silence.  After  going  some  distance  he  said 
to  her  :  "  Chandri,  do  not  be  afraid  !  I  am  your  father,  and  not  a  stranger. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  go  to  your  father's  house?"  She  listened,  but  did  not 
utter  a  word.  The  poor  child  was  trembling  with  fear,  and  did  not  believe 
he  was  her  father.  Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  dear  friend  and  the  loved 
school,  and  she  became  quite  overpowered  with  fright. 

Inside  of  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  railway  station,  and  she  realized  that 
she  would  be  far  away  from  her  dear  lady, — "  seven  oceans  away," — and 
gave  way  to  crying.  Her  father  again  angrily  stopped  her,  and  lifted  her 
into  the  train.  At  this  she  became  quite  hopeless,  and  ia  her  anger  forgot 
her  fright  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  kicks  and  screams.  The  fellow- 
passengers  could  not  understand  the  situation,  and  asked  Kashinathrao  about 
it.  He  told  the  story  from  first  to  last.  All  but  one  or  two  of  the  men 
applauded  him  for  his  courage  and  tact.  One  man,  an  editor  of  a  paper, 
said,  *'  The  missionaries  think  they  show  kindness  in  caring  for  the  famine 
children,  but  to  try  to  take  one  out  of  the  condition  in  which  he  was  born, 
that  is  indeed  a  crime."  A  learned  shastri  added  :  To  die  in  doing  one's 
duty  is  good.  Indeed,  it  is  enough  to  die  in  one's  caste.  What  matter  if 
the  famine  children  do  die?  'Death  is  but  an  illusion!'  We  are  neither 
born,  nor  do  we  die  ;  life  and  death  are  plays  of  nature  ;  but  to  live  in  another 
religion  is  not  desirable."  The  hours  on  the  train  were  spent  in  airing  their 
hollow  pride,  in  gossiping  in  regard  to  the  missionaries  and  talking  against 
them.  Poor  Chandri  cried  bitterly,  but  after  awhile,  being  satisfied  that 
this  was  truly  her  father,  she  dropped  to  sleep  in  her  grief. 

After  Chandri  awoke,  Kashinathrao  talked  to  her  encouragingly,  and 
bought  something  for  her  to  eat;  but  in  her  heart  she  was  saying:  "He  is 
indeed  my  father  ;  but  why  did  he  lie  to  my  madam?  How  much  better  she 
is  than  my  lying,  angry  father  !  "  She  again  fell  asleep,  and  was  still  sleep- 
ing when  the  train  reached  Bombay.  They  left  the  station  in  a  "  reckla." 
Seeing  the  confusion  about  them,  the  crowds  on  the  streets,  the  tall  houses, 
the  horses  and  carriages,  she  was  glad  to  cling  to  her  father  in  fear,  if  not  in 
love.  Before  long  they  stopped  in  front  of  a  tenement  house  and  went  up 
some  flights  of  stairs  to  an  upper  story.  As  it  was  only  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  people  in  the  tenement  were  still  at  home,  so  that  the 
newcomer  found  herself  the  object  of  great  curiosity.  The  children  gathered 
about  her  and  laughed  and  giggled  about  her  clothes,  which  were  such  as 
worn  by  children  in  mission  schools.  They  would  have  gone  on  to  abuse 
her  had  not  her  father  silenced  them  by  one  of  his  threatening  looks.  One 
man  saluted  liim,  saying:  "How  are  you?    Is  this  your  daughter?  How 
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intelligent  she  looks !  "  Had  her  future  father-in-law's  family  seen  her  on 
arrival,  with  her  hair  untidy,  her  peculiar  school  dress  and  discontented 
face,  they  would  have  refused  her  for  their  son.  She  was,  however,  soon 
taken  in  hand  by  the  woman  at  whose  house  she  had  come.  She  bathed 
and  anointed  her,  and  let  her  take  a  nap  while  her  father  went  out  to  buy 
suitable  clothes  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  awoke  her  hair  was  combed  and 
braided,  and  she  was  dressed  in  a  pretty  sardi  and  choli."  Her  father  had 
brought  with  him  a  man  with  bangles  for  her  wrist,  and  also  a  goldsmith. 
She  rebelled  when  the  latter  began  to  pierce  her  nose  and  ears,  but  no  one 
listened  to  her.  "  If  you  say  any  more  I  will  slap  you  in  the  mouth,"  her 
father  said. 

When  she  was  dressed  Maturabai  had  put  a  red  mark  on  her  forehead  ; 
now  she  took  off  her  own  ornaments  and  put  them  on  the  girl  as  a  loan  un- 
til her  wedding,  when  she  would  have  some  of  her  own  as  a  dowry  from 
her  father-in-law.  She  had  cried  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  goldsmith 
that  she  was  sent  back  into  the  room  to  wash  her  face.  Without  thinking 
she  washed  off  the  mark.  The  moment  she  came  back  all  the  people  gazed 
at  her  like  tigers,  and  her  father  called  her  a  "  graceless  brat."  She  could 
not  understand  why  she  was  blamed  for  this.  The  woman  went  back  with 
her,  and  again  applying  the  kunku  "  explained  to  her  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  She  had  an  offer  of  marriage  and  she  should  respect  the  honor ;  and 
after  marriage  she  must  wear  it,  unless  she  became  a  widow,  when  it  could 
be  worn  no  more.  When  she  was  finally  ready  Maturabai  smilingly  said, 
"  Oh,  now  you  look  like  a  beautiful  Brahmin  girl,"  and  caressed  her  in  true 
Oriental  style, — by,passing  her  hands  over  the  girl's  face  and  then  cracking 
her  own  knuckles.  Chandri  began  to  laugh  at  the  curious  exhibition  of 
love,  which  was  quite  new  to  her. 

Chandri  was  really  beautiful,  and  the  pretty  costume  added  to  her  beauty. 
She  had  hardly  got  through  with  her  preparations  betore  her  future  father-in- 
law  and  family  came  to  see  her.  The  mother-in-law  was  hastily  taken  into 
the  inner  room  and  seated,  while  the  men  were  placed  on  a  carpet  with 
cushions  beliind  them  in  the  reception  room.  The  Hindus  show  great  re- 
spect to  an  idol,  a  priest  and  to  parents,  but  in  daily  life  there  is  no  respect 
equal  to  that  shown  to  the  parents  of  the  boy  who  is  to  marry  one's  daughter. 
To  offend  the  family  in  any  way  might  cause  annoyance  and  suffering  to 
their  child  ;  and  to  show  them  utmost  respect  is  equal  to  worshiping  a  god. 
From  the  birth  of  a  daughter  the  parents  are  full  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  her 
future.  Into  what  family  will  she  go?  How  will  she  be  treated?  To  what 
extent  will  she  suffer?  or,  will  she  be  loved  and  cared  for?  How  will  the 
different  ones  in  the  family  treat  her? 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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THE  STEP  IX  ADVANCE. 
BY  KATE  G.  LAMSOX. 

In  the  December  number  of  Life  and  Light  is  given  the  action  taken  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Washington  after  the  present  situation  of  our  Board 
had  been  carefully  reviewed  and  the  need  of  an  advance  movement  consid- 
ered. A  distinct  step  forward,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  there  proposed. 
Since  then  word  has  gone  out  to  all  the  twenty-four  branches  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  and  measures  have  been  taken  by  many  of  them  to  secure  from  each 
auxiliary  its  proportion  of  the  $120,000  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 
This  is  not  to  meet  an  emergency,  or  for  this  year  alone,  but  should  be  a 
permanent  advance.  By  doing  this  we  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  up  all  the 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Board  with  a  certainty  that  a  debt  will  not  be 
incurred.  How  can  this  advance  be  made.'*  Only  by  the  readiness  of  every 
society  to  come  into  line,  laying  the  need  before  its  members,  and  by  the 
faithfulness  of  every  contributor  in  making  her  $1  become  $1.20.  Some 
are  not  able  to  increase  their  own  gifts,  but  the  same  end  may  be  obtained 
by  personal  effort  in  securing  new  members.  This  form  of  co-operation  in 
this  movement  is  not  only  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  is  of  very  real  and 
permanent  assistance  to  the  cause. 

It  is  not  enough  to  appeal  only  to  our  senior  auxiliaries  for  this  increase  ; 
we  must  have  also  the  help  that  should  come  from  our  younger  constituency. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  for  strength  as  to  feel  that  some  one  needs  you 
to  be  strong."  Wise  words,  which  apply  even  more  to  young  people  than 
to  older  ones.  Can  we  not  all  remember  the  flush  of  pride  we  felt  when  we 
first  found  ourselves  really  needed  and  of  importance  in  our  small  sphere? 
That  '*the  Board  can  be  crippled  or  strengthened  according  to  my  laxity  or 
faithfulness  in  working  and  giving,"  is  a  thought  which,  pressed  home  upon 
the  young  Christian,  will  generally  meet  with  pleased  and  glad  response. 
Will  you  not  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  your  home  field  at  this  time  of 
pathetic  appeal  from  abroad  ?  Let  every  junior  auxiliary,  mission  circle, 
cradle  roll.  Senior  and  Junior  Endeavor  Society,  and  Sunday  school  be  in- 
formed of  these  facts:  ist.  That  the  opportunities  for  successful  work  upon 
the  field  abroad  were  never  equal  to  the  present.  2d,  That  the  only  reason 
why  we  cannot  see  more  wonderful  progress  there  than  has  ever  been  known 
before,  is  because  the  church  at  home  is  not  willing  to  learn  about  the  work, 
and  pray  and  give  for  it.  3d,  That  even  the  work  now  being  done  will 
have  to  be  cut  down  next  year  if  the  Board  cannot  have  larger  contributions. 
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4tli,  That  to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  now  is  the  Board  must  have  twenty  per 
cent  more  in  contributions.  5th,  That  there  are  two  ways  by  whicii  this 
end  may  be  attained;  viz.,  by  the  increase  of  individual  contributions  and 
bv  the  gaining  of  new  members  for  our  societies.  6th,  That  unless  every 
child  in  our  mission  circles  and  every  girl  in  our  junior  auxiliaries  makes 
this  increase  in  gifts,  the  sum  cannot  be  raised  and  the  work  must  suffer. 
Speak  unto  the  children  .  .  .  that  they  go  forward." 


SUMMARY  OF  BRANCH   REPORTS:   PRESENTED  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  DELEGATES  IN  WASH-* 
INGTON,  NOVEMBER  4,  1902. 
As  it  is  the  branch  that  bears  the  fruit,  not  the  parent  vine  or  tree,  it  is 
with  great  interest  that  we  watch  for  the  annual  report  of  what  our  Branches 
are  doing.    The  word  brought  to  us  at  Washington  was,  in  the  main,  en- 
couraging.   Let  us  pray  for  ourselves  and  for  all  the  Branches,  that  during 
next  year  we  may  all  grow  in  numbers,  in  gifts,  most  of  all  in  the  spirit  of 
prevailing  prayer. 

Andover  and  Woburn  Branch  reports  gratifying  progress  in  number  of 
auxiliaries,  both  senior  and  junior,  in  number  of  subscriptions  to  Life  and 
Light,  and  in  financial  contributions.  Special  cheer  comes  in  the  fact  that 
in  small  auxiliaries  courage  and  effort  have  not  failed,  though  in  some  num- 
bers have  diminished  through  death  and  removals. 

In  June,  1902,  Berkshire  Branch  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  birthday  and 
reviewed  its  history.  Tlie  ten  auxiliaries  of  1877  have  increased  to  twenty- 
three,  and  during  these  years  $77,518  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  on  its  way  to  Boston  and  the  foreign  field.  The  secretary  writes 
that  "the  principal  industry  of  Berkshire  County  is  the  training  of  boys  and 
girls  who  will  go  early  from  home  to  build  up  city  churches  and  swell  their 
contributions  to  foreign  missions."  Is  not  this  more  true  in  many  of  our 
Branches  than  we  usually  recognize.''  Wisely  keeping  this  fact  in  view,  at 
the  semiannual  meeting  in  October  a  special  service  was  held  for  the  school- 
children, with  addresses  by  *'real  missionaries," — an  example  that  may  be 
followed  in  many  places  with  profit. 

Eastern  Connecticut  Branch  holds  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  regular  gifts.  This  Branch  has  an  excellent  habit  of  hold- 
ing half-day  meetings,  specially  for  the  young,  in  the  early  autumn,  which 
give  a  most  helpful  impetus  at  the  start  of  the  yearly  campaign. 

It  is  not  long  since  our  Maine  Branch  "forked,"  as  vigorous  limbs  are 
likely  to  do,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  good  report  from  both  these  new 
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boughs.  Eastern  Maine  tells  of  growth  in  auxiliaries  and  in  contributions, 
and  more  important  than  these,  though  not  to  be  set  in  figures,  is  the  in- 
crease in  interest.  Five  years  or  ten  years  hence  the  statistics  will  make 
clear  to  us  the  work  that  is  now  going  on,  largely  out  of  sight. 

Western  Maine  Branchy  like  its  twin  sister,  is  thriving  in  all  outer  ways, 
and  we  trust  sending  down  deep  roots  tliat  will  give  future  harvests.  They 
are  glad  in  sending  out  Miss  Bertha  Reed,  who  goes  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  Miss  Gould  and  Miss  Morrill  of  blessed  memory. 

During  the  past  year  Essex  North  Branch  has  had  the  honor  and  the 
joy  of  sending  one  of  its  membership  forth  as  a  missionary  worker, — Miss 
Alice  Gleason,  of  Haverhill,  having  gone  to  Mexico.  This  privilege  will 
doubtless  give  to  the  whole  constituency  of  the  Branch  a  more  vital  touch 
with  the  need  and  work  in  the  Mexican  field.  To  this  Branch,  as  to  most 
if  not  all  the  others,  comes  a  sense  of  loss  in  the  promotion  of  some  work- 
ers, greatly  relied  upon,  to  the  higher  service  in  the  unseen.  This  change 
should  make  us  all  more  faithful  personally,  and  more  keenly  on  the  alert  to 
win  new  recruits  who  may  grow  to  fill  the  oft-recurring  vacancies. 

Essex  South  Branch  reports  that  their  gift  to  the  Adjustment  Fund  ex- 
ceeded their  apportionment.  Also,  may  there  not  be  a  connection  in  the 
two  items,  that  there  has  been  among  its  auxiliaries  great  interest  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  study  of  Via  Christi  and  Earliest  Missions,  Study  brings 
knowledge  ;  knowledge  gives  interest,  and  interest  will  surely  lead  to  gifts. 
The  converse  of  our  Master's  word  is  also  true;  where  the  heart  is  thither 
will  our  treasure  go.  The  secretary  adds,  "  Our  advisory  committee,  com- 
posed of  a  delegate  from  each  auxiliary,  with  about  four  meetings  a  year,  is 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  our  Branch."  The  Essex  South  does  not  at  all 
claim  or  wish  a  monopoly  of  this  useful  plan. 

Little  Er an klin  reports  a  well-sustained  interest,  and  much  that  is  help- 
ful all  along  the  line."  Via  Christi  has  proved  a  valuable  assistance,  in 
many  cases  an  education  in  itself;  so  that  ''though  there  is  no  great  ad- 
vance to  chronicle  this  year,  much  has  been  profitably  accomplished  in  the 
Franklin  County  Branch." 

From  Hampshire  County  comes  the  word  :  "  Though  the  number  of  so- 
cieties has  not  increased,  there  has  been  in  some  of  the  auxiliaries  a  quickened 
interest  and  a  larger  attendance,  the  United  Mission  Study  being  one  factor 
in  this  increase.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  trolley  system  we  have  been 
able  to  hold  our  quarterly  and  annual  meetings  in  some  of  the  smaller  and 
more  distant  towns ;  and  these  gatherings  have  been  well  attended  and  very 
interesting,  a  missionary  being  always  one  of  the  speakers." 

Hartford  Branch  tells  of  seven  new  junior  societies, — a  fact  full  of  promise 
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for  future  years, — of  a  slight  increase  in  contributions,  and  of  generous  in- 
dividual gifts.  Here,  too,  the  United  Study  course  has  been  followed  by 
more  than  half  the  senior  societies,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  study  classes 
among  the  young. 

Middlesex  Branch  speaks  of  many  willing  contributors,  and  of  many  aux- 
iliaries enthusiastic  in  the  study  of  Via  Christie  with  special  classes  of 
young  people  holding  meetings  fortnightly. 

The  secretary  for  New  Hampshire  reports  their  number  of  auxiliaries 
as  the  same,  two  new  societies  taking  the  place  of  two  that  have  been 
discontinued.  A  gratifying  growth  in  the  young  people's  work  gives  hope 
of  coming  workers.  There  has  been  also  in  many  of  these  scattered  hill 
towns  the  quickened  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  comradeship,  as 
they  have  joined  with  thousands  of  others  in  our  new  course  of  study.  This 
consciousness  of  being  a  vital  part  of  one  great  organic  whole  is  an  enkind- 
ling good  for  us  all. 

New  Haven  Branch  shows  a  brave  purpose  of  wresting  victory  from 
defeat  that  may  well  give  courage  to  other  discouraged  officers.  Deploring 
a  shortage  in  the  treasury,  the  vice  president  writes :  "  We  expect  it  to  lead 
to  redeeming  the  time  more  fully  ;  to  a  stronger  pull  all  together ;  to  a  culti- 
vation of  methods  more  winsome  and  effectual ;  to  a  greater  leaning  upon 
the  Strength  made  perfect,  and  so  to  a  restoration  of  former  figures.  As  a 
practical  means  to  this  end  the  treasurer  has  written  a  personal  letter  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  each  society,  as  she  knows  them  from  her  long  period  of 
service."  This  Branch  enjoys  a  great  blessing  in  the  influence  of  several 
returned  missionaries  who  reside  in  its  borders.  It  finds  also  cheer  and 
hope  "  in  its  well-womaned  Junior  Department  and  the  resourceful  energies 
of  their  younger  officers.  It  has  also  the  invaluable  help  of  a  well-filled 
Bureau  of  Information,  the  supply  always  meeting  the  demand  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  busiest  of  wardens." 

New  Tork  Branch  rejoices  in  a  year  rich  in  blessing  and  the  joy  of 
service.  Many  new  and  enthusiastic  workers  have  been  added  to  their 
force,  and  those  longest  in  office  have  been  surprised  and  encouraged  by  the 
vigor  and  devotion  of  these  recruits.  An  unprecedented  demand  for  litera- 
ture tells  of  the  sowing  of  much  good  seed,  and  a  missionary  library  opened 
in  the  New  York  office  will  surely  be  very  useful. 

The  Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branchy  in  celebrating  its  silver  anniversary, 
has  increased  its  efficiency  by  reorganizing  its  methods  and  adopting  a 
new  constitution.  The  secretary  for  Junior  Work,  with  her  husband,  has 
given  lectures  with  stereopticon  illustrations,  and  this  has  enlarged  and 
strengthened  those  societies.    Tlie  anniversary  meeting  dwelt  not  only  on 
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past  history?  but  on  present  responsibility  and  on  plans  and  possibilities  for 
the  future. 

North  Middlesex  Branch  brings  the  good  word  of  contributions  larger 
than  ever  before. 

Old  Colony  Branch  rejoices  in  two  new  auxiliaries,  increased  gifts,  en- 
thusiastic junior  workers,  and  meetings  crowned  with  manifest  blessing. 

From  the  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  we  gain  bright  promise  of 
the  future  as  well  as  good  record  of  the  past.  A  new  feature  has  been  the 
appointment  of  an  editorial  secretary,  whose  duty  is  to  supply  the  secular 
papers  with  accurate  missionary  news  items.  Early  in  the  year,  also,  a 
leaflet  was  published,  entitled  Our  Work  and  Workers^  telling  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Branch  and  their  fields. 

Rhode  Island  Branch  is  ,full  of  courage,  her  gifts  having  surpassed  her 
pledges,  and  her  junior  workers  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm. 

Springjield  Branch  rejoices  in  a  new  secretary  for  Junior  Work,  in  a 
gain  of  one  auxiliary  and  several  contributing  societies.  Group  meetings 
are  still  carried  on,  and  a  circulating  library,  lately  established,  will  doubt- 
less be  a  great  help. 

Suffolk  Branch — the  Branch  nearest  to  the  parent  stem — is  always  a 
great  reliance,  and  this  year  she  has  not  failed.  Supporting  loyally  all 
pledged  woi'k,  and  giving  generously  to  the  Adjustment  Fund,  she  is  plan- 
ning now  how  best  to  lead,  if  she  may  have  the  honor,  in  the  advance  for 
next  year's  work. 

Vermont  tells  of  societies  reorganized,  of  responsibility  shared  by  a  greater 
number,  thus  developing  the  passive  receiver  of  information  into  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  missionary  cause,"  and  of  forty  societies  studying  Via  Christi. 
In  one  town  all  the  evangelical  societies  joined  for  this  study,  adopting  the 
most  approved  methods  of  woman's  clubs,  and  rousing  the  interest  of  the 
entire  community. 

Worcester  County  Branch  tells  of  the  inner  growth  in  intelligence  and 
heartiness;  that  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  outer  expansion  we  long  to  see 
in  all  our  Branches. 

"  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  of  administrations,  of  operations,  but  it  is 
the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all."  "  But  all  these  worketh  that  one 
and  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."  Study- 
ing the  methods  and  learning  of  success  or  failures  in  other  Branches,  we 
may  perhaps  be  helped  to  solve  the  problems  which  press  upon  us.  "  The 
body  is  not  one  member  but  many,"  and  in  the  fruitage  of  the  many  lies  the 
harvest  and  usefulness  of  the  whole, — the  parent  Woman's  Board. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 
The  Cross  of  Christ  in  Bolo-land.    By  Rev.  John  Marvin  Dean.  Pp. 
233.    Price,  $1. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  formerly  an  army  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  dedicates  the  work  "  To  the  Memory  of  Leonard  P.  Davidson, 
the  first  Christian  missionary  to  fall  asleep  in  Christ  on  Philippine  soil." 
Speaking  of  the  situation  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  to-day,  he  says. 

Here,  at  last,  we  have  a  Catholic  population  thoroughly  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  papacy,  and  as  completely  under  priestly 
influence  and  Romish  institutions  as  any  people  have  ever  been,  but  controlled 
by  a  government  pledged  to  neutrality  in  religious  matters."  He  also  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  opening  up  of  the  Philippine  Islands  before  the 
advancing  gospel  is  that  there,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  to  behold  a  Malay 
Christianity."  The  tenth  and  closing  chapter  on  Missionary  Conditions 
of  To-day"  is  full  of  vital  facts,  as  is  also  the  Table  of  Missionary  Statistics 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated  as  late  as  January,  1902. 

Village  Work  in  India  :  Pen  Pictures from  a  Missionary' s  Experience, 
By  Norman  Russell,  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  Central  India. 
Pp.  257.    Price,  $1. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  reminds  one  of  those  in  Dr.  Jacob  Chamber- 
lain's "  In  the  Tiger's  Jungle,"  and  the  style  is  much  the  same,  picturesque 
and  vivid.  The  account  of*.*  How  We  Dug  the  Well,"  calls  up  Dr.  John 
Paton's  similar  experience  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Like  our  own  Mr.  All- 
chin  in  Japan,  this  Canadian  missionary  finds  the  use  of  lantern  slides  of 
great  effect  in  producing  a  powerful  impression  on  the  village  people.  In 
the  closing  chapter,  called  *'  The  Problem,"  Mr.  Russell  gives  the  result  of 
his  keen  and  strategic  observations,  and  says,  "  No  book  is  in  as  many  hands 
in  India  to-day  as  the  Gospel,  and  no  name  looms  as  largely  on  the  horizon 
of  the  thoughts  of  her  people  as  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  G.  h.  c. 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS. 

China.  "  Chinese  and  Western  Civilization,"  a  comparison,  by  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  Harper's^  January. 

In  the  Educational  Review^  January,  C.  M.  Lacey-Sites,  explaining 
the  effect  in  Cliina  of  the  *' Educational  Edicts  of  1901,"  summarizes  in 
three  conclusions  :  i.  Chinese  educational  reform  is  a  fact.  2.  It  will  pro- 
gress slowly,  tliough  not  so  slowly  as  Western  education  has  progressed 
from  the  age  of  scholastic  classicism  to  that  of  modern  elective  freedom.  3. 
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Foreign  trained  students  will  be  given  in  a  few  years  official  standing  com- 
mensurate with  their  capabilities. 

Japan.  "  How  Japanese  Children  Celebrate  New  Year's,"  by  Yoshio 
Markino,  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine^  December. 

India.  Outlook^  January  3,  "  In  Delhi,"  by  W.  F.  Dix.  Delhi,  the 
chief  city  in  the  Punjab,  the  Rome  of  India. 

North  American  Review^  January,  *'  Lord  Curzon's  Services  to  India." 

Mexico.  North  American  Review^  January,  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico." 

Overland  Monthly^  "  An  Hour's  Visit  to  Mexico,"  by  H.  S.  Kirk.  Too 
brief,  we  may  conclude,  for  acquaintance  with  mission  work.        m.  l.  d. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS. 

TOPIC  FOR  MARCH. 

The  Oft-conquered  People.  Lux  Christi,  chapter  three,  gives  us  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have  arisen  from  the  mixture  of  races  in  India, 
and  brings  us  very  near  to  these  strange  peoples. 

We  append  the  programme  for  the  month  as  prepared  by  the  committee  : — 

1.  Scripture  Lesson.    Romans  i.  18-32. 

2.  Current  Missionary  Events.    Christian  Literature  for  Women,  pages  88-91. 

3.  Brief  Review  of  Mixture  of  Races  in  India,  and  the  Consequences. 

4.  Paper:  Some  of  the  Causes  of  the  Hindu  Apathy  and  Lack  of  Enterprise. 

5.  Talk  on  the  Conditions  and  Causes  which  Lead  to  Poverty,  pages  91-94. 

6.  Seven  Reasons  Why  I  would  not  be  a  Hindu  Woman,  pages  94-105. 

7.  Personation  by  four  ladies  of  a  widow,  a  temple  girl,  a  nautch  or  dancing  girl, 
and  a  wife.  Let  each  give  her  own  experience  of  life,  the  wife  dwelling  especially  on 
the  physical,  social  and  moral  evils  of  child-marriage. 

8.  Description  of  Hindu  Practices  of  Worship,  pages  105-123. 

9.  Paper:  Caste  and  its  Practical  Results. 

10.  Reading:  Concerning  the  Beauties  of  Hinduism.    Lux  Christi,  page  124. 
If  the  programme  is  too  long  it  can  easily  be  abbreviated  or  altered.    Number  seven 
can  be  varied  by  short  talks  on  each  of  the  classes  of  women  mentioned  or  be  entirely 
omitted. 

The  Current  Events  suggested  subject  is  Christian  Literature  for  Women. 

An  exhaustless  list  of  books  rises  before  our  thoughts  from  those  noticed  in  our 
Book  Table  of  Life  and  Light.  We  select  a  few  which  will  perhaps  be  helpful  in 
guiding  the  selection  of  books  for  future  reading.  Mrs.  Cook  recommends  The 
Redemption  of  Africa^  F.  P.  Noble;  Men  of  Might  in  India  Missions,  Helen  H. 
Holcomb ;  China  in  Convulsion,  Arthur  H.  Smith ;  Centennial  Survey  of  Foreign 
Missions,  by  James  S.  Downie,  D.D.,  being  a  statistical  supplement  to  Christian 
Missions  and  Social  Progress,  one  of  the  very  valuable  recent  books;  Love  and  Life 
behind  the  Purdah,  by  Cornelia  Sorabji;  Irene  Petrie,  by  Mrs.  Ashley  Cann  Wilson; 
Life  of  Alary  Reed,  Missionary  to  Lepers,  A.  L.  O.  E.;  Primitive  Semetic  Religions 
To-day,  Samuel  Ives  Curtis;  Memorial  of  Catharine  Hayden  Barbour,  Memorial  of 
Mary  Morrill  and  Anna   Gould,    The   Tragedy  of  Pao-ting-fu,  Isaac  C.  Ketler. 
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These  books  and  many  others  may  be  obtained  at  the  rooms  of  the  Woman's  Board,  of 
Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  Room  704  Congregational  House,  two  cents  a  day.  The 
missionary  magazines  are  always  bright  and  attractive,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
worker  in  Senior,  Junior  or  Christian  Endeavor  Societies. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  and  Mission  Studies  can  be  added  to  our 
Life  and  Light  and  Dayspring,  while  all  the  current  magazines  have  articles  on 
subjects  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  missions.  The  pictures  which  accompany  and 
illustrate  Lux  Christi,  numbers  3,  4,  5>  9'  IJ.  18'  i9>  20,  23,  24,  will  add 

much  interest  to  the  meeting.  m.  j.  b. 


TOPICS  FOR  AUXILIARY  MEETINGS,  1903. 

The  first  six  topics  in  the  following  list  are  suggested  by  the  successive  chapters  in 
Lux  Christi,  the  text-book  on  India,  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  United 
Study  of  Missions,  and  the  subject  for  July  naturally  supplements  these.  The  material 
for  August  will  come  largely  from  the  storehouse  of  memory,  while  September  and 
October  give  opportunity  for  careful  and  prayerful  study  of  our  own  privilege  and 
work.  Lux  Christi,  price  30  cents  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  in  cloth,  and  other  litera- 
ture, can  be  obtained  from  Miss  A.  R.  Hartshorn,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston. 

January.— Dim  Centuries.  Geography  of  India,  size,  climate,  productions, 
peoples.  Prehistoric  Ages.  Vedic  literature.  Origin  of  Brahmanism,  priesthood, 
caste.    Buddha  and  the  spreading  of  his  faith. 

February, — India's  Invaders :  Persian,  Greek,  Mohammedan,  Parsi.  In  recent 
times,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  English. 

March. — The  Oft-conquered  People.  Hindu  Characteristics.  Animal  and  Plant 
Worship.    Social  customs.    Zenana  life.    Famines  and  Plagues. 

April. — The  Invasion  of  Love.  Decade  of  1810-1820  in  history  of  Indian  Missions. 
Serampore  Triad.  Christian  Martyrs  in  India.  Mutiny  of  1857-1858  and  its  effect  on 
Missions.    The  Haystack  Meeting. 

May. —  A  Century  of  Work  for  Women.  Position  of  Women  in  India.  Family 
Life.  Women  in  idol  temple  service.  Threefold  method  of  Christian  women's  work : 
{a)  Evangelistic,  (3)  Educational,  (c)  Medical. 

Forces  of  Darkness  and  Forces  of  Light.  An  Alloyed  Christianitv  and 
Indifferent  Christians  here.  Caste  and  Influence  of  Heredity,  and  Opium  Trade,  as 
against  Renewed  Missionary  Zeal  at  Home,  Character  of  the  Missionaries,  Influence 
of  many  saved  from  Famine,  Character  of  Native  Converts. 

July. — Our  Work  and  Workers  in  India.  A  Bird's-eye  View.  The  stations,  schools, 
Bible  Women,  and  Medical  Work  in  the  Marathi,  Madura,  and  Ceylon  Missions. 

August. — Personal  Memories  of  Missionaries:  those  whom  we  have  known,  whom 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  whose  printed  words  have  touched  our  hearts. 

September. — Our  Own  Auxiliary.  How  may  we  increase  its  power:  (a)  financially, 
{h)  socially,  (c)  in  prayer;  a  meeting  for  personal  consultation  and  planning  for  the 
year's  campaign. 

October. — Our  Own  Branch.    Our  share  in  the  work.    Our  workers,  with  letters, 
photographs,  and  greetings  to  and  from  the  field. 
November. — Thank-offering  Meeting. 

December. — Review  of  Events  and  Work  of  1903.  Reports  from  Annual  Meeting  of 
W.  B.  M. 
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WOMAN'S   BOARD   OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  November  18,  to  December  18,  1902. 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAIJJE. 

Eastern  Maine  Branch.— 'Six &.  F.  B.  Denio, 
Actiug  Treas.  liaiigor,  Hammond  St. 
Cb.,  Uuited  Workers,  10;  Calais,  Cong. 
Ch.,  Thank  Off.,  30.75;  Camden,  Aux., 
29;  Greenville,  Aux.,  7;  Machias,  Aux., 
26;  Castiiie,  C.  E.  Soc,  2.30.  Less  ex- 
penses, 20,  85  95 

Western  Maine  Branch.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Chap- 
man, Treas.    Auburn,  High  St.  Ch.,  .M. 

B.  ,  20;  Bethel,  Aux,,  13;  Farmington, 

C.  E.  Soc,  2.75,  Limerick  Ch.,  12;  Wells, 
Cong.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  5.  Less  expenses, 

2.11,  50  64 


Total,         136  59 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

^"^ew  Hampshire.— James  L.  Batchelder,     10  00 
Total,         10  GO 

VERMONT. 

Putney.— Br.  Harriet  E.  Parker,  10  00 

Vermont  Branch.— ^Its.  T.  .M.  Howard, 
Treas.  Ascutneyville,  Th.  Off.,  5.75; 
East  Berkshire,  5;  Burlington,  First  Ch., 
Th.  Off.,  56.10,  First  Ch.,  50.75;  Che.ster, 
Th.  Off.,  14.05;  Enosburgh.  3;  Fairfax, 
Miss  A.  B.  Beeman,  1  ;  Middlebury,  Th. 
Off.,  21;  Newport,  Aux.,  3.45,  Th.  Off., 
24,  Cradle  Roll.  8;  Norwich,  Th.  Off..  8; 
Post  Mills,  4.-'5;  Underbill,  Th.  Off. 
(with  prev.  cnutri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
John  Woodruff),  10.50,  Friends,  175. 
Less  expenses,  24.75,  365  10 


Total. 


375  10 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.— A  Friend,  25  00 

Z)a/fon.- Cong.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  15,Home  Dept. ,5,  20  00 
2^iic/<6Mrgr.— Calvinistic  Cong.  Cb.,  10  90 

Marblehead.—A  Friend,  1  00 

Petersham.— Cons.   Ch.,   Ladies'  Union 

roonst.  L.  M.  Elizabeth  B.T)awes),  35  40 

Roxbtiry  —X  Friend,  1  50 

West  Springfield.— Mrs.  Charles  H. Spring,  50 
Andover  and  Woburn  Branch.— Mrs.  G. 
W.  Dinsmore,  Treas.  Andover.  Sun- 
beam M.  C,  4.01,  Free  Ch..  18,  Seminary 
Ch.,  Aux.,  134.10,  South  Ch..  C.  E.  Soc, 
10,  West  Ch.,  Juvenile  Soc.  50 :  Bedford, 
Golden  Rule  Soc,  10;  Chelmsford,  Aux, 
(with  prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Carter),  5;  Lawrence,  United  Cong. 
Ch.,  9;  Lowell,  High  St.  Ch  .  12:  Maple- 
wood.  Cong,  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll,  15  25; 
Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  C,  E.  Soc,  2.25; 
.  Melrose.  A  Friend.  3;  North  Woburn, 

24.73:  Wakefield.  Aux..  30,  327  34 

Barnstable  Branch.— Miss  Amelia  Snow, 

Trpn<5     Chatham,  Mrs.  C  D.  Atwood,  50 
Berkshire  Branch.— Mrs.  Charles  E.  West, 
Treas.    Dalton,  Cone:.  S.  S..  Home  Dept., 
20,  Pennv  Gatherers,  60:  Hinsrlale,  Th. 
Off.,  Mrs,  K.  Plunkett,  10;  Housatonic, 


Aux.,  8.92,  Th.  Off.,  11.30,  C.  E.  Soc,  4; 
Richmond,  Aux.,  35.84;  Sheffield,  Aux., 
9.07;  Stockbridge,  Aux.,  10;  Fittsfield, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Miss  Hulbert's  S.  S. 
Class,  5,  Two  Friends,  250,  449  13 

Essex  Houth  Branch.— Miss  Nannie  L. 
Odell,  Treas.  Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch.,  Y, 
P.  M.  S„  4.'J4;  Dauvers,  Maple  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  29;  Gloucester,  Aux.,  60;  Hamil- 
ton, A.  Friend,  30;  Ipswich,  South  Ch., 
Ladies,  11;  Lynn,  Central  Ch.,  x\ux.  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Green),  25, 
North  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Magnolia,  Capron 
M.C.,  5;  -Marblehead,  Aux.,  14;  Salem, 
Tabernacle  Ch.,  Y.  W.  Aux.,  30;  Swarop- 
scott,  Aux,,  5;  Topsfield,  Aux.,  30,  2C8  24 

Franklin  Co.  Branch.— Miss  Lucy  A. 
Sparhawk,  Treas.  Greenfield,  Aux., 
7.b5,  Second  Cong.  Ch.,  Y^oung  People's 
Alliance,  25,  32  65 

Hampshire  Co.  £ranc/i.— Miss  Harriet  J. 
Kneeland,  Treas.  Amherst,  Aux.  (of 
wh,  Th,  Off.,  43.50),  72.24,  Jr.  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  2.90,  Harding  Band,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Hadlev.  Aux,  (of  wh.  Th,  Off.,  18), 
48.75:  Hatfield,  Wide  Awakes,  12.25; 
!  Northan)pton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off..  119.56,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
124.10,  Jr.  Aux.,  25,  409  80 

Norfolkand  Pilgrim  Branch.— Miss  Sarah 
B.  Tnrell,  Treas.  Brockton,  Porter  Ch., 
Cradle  Roll,  5.30;  Qnincy,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
10.33;  Stoughton,  C.  E.  Soc,  7;  East 
Weymouth,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  52;  South 
Weymouth.  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  41.25,  Union  Ch.,  Aux.,  96,  211  88 

Springfield  Branch.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mit- 
chell, Treas.  .Monson,  Aux.,  6 ;  Palmer, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  5.50;  South  Hadley 
Falls,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Judd),  25;  Springfield,  First  Ch., 
Aux,  (to  const,  L.  M's  Mrs,  A.  C.  Har- 
vey, Mrs.  A.  R.  Hathaway),  54.50,  Hope 
Ch.,  Woman's  Bible  Class,  5,  Memorial 
Ch..  Aux.,  5.61,  101  61 

Suffolk  Branch.— Miss  Myra  B.  Child, 
Treas.  Arlington,  Aux.,  20;  Belmont, 
^Irs.  Janet  B.  Freeman  (const,  self  L. 
M.),  25;  Hcston,  .Mt,  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux., 
48.50,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Jr.  Aux.,  20,  Shaw- 
mut  Ch.,  Aux  ,  36.60,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dewing 
(to  const.  L.  M,  ^liss  Flora  E.  Hinman), 
25;  Brookline,  Leyden  Ch..  Foreign 
Dept.,  42;  Brighton,  Aux.,  21.94;  Cam- 
bridge, Pilgrim  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Aux.,  40, 
First  Ch„  Shepard  Guild,  8;  Chelsea, 
Central  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll.  12.74;  Dedham, 
Aux.,  140.25:  Dorchester,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  66.86.  Go-Forth  M.  B.,  4.25,  Village 
Ch.,  Aux..  2,  Y.  W.  M.  S„  20;  Hyde  Park, 
Anx,,90,  Mrs.  A.  L,  Stinson,25;  Mans- 
field, Aux.,  10;  Needham,  Cong,  Ch., 
Aux.,  28:  Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux., 
235.94,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Newton  Highlands, 
Aux.,  17.74:  Norwood,  Th.  Off.,  2;  Rox- 
burv,  Highland  Ch.,  S.  S.,  Inter,  and 
Prim.  Dept.,  15,  Immanuel  Ch.,  Aux., 
135,  Walnut  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  S.  S. 
Prim.  Class,  5;  Somerville,  Broarlway 
Ch..  Aux.,  40,  Cradle  Roll,  8.25,  Winter 
Hill  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  South  l?oston,  Phil- 
lips Ch.,  Aux.  (Miss  Luciuda  Smith 
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const.  L.  M.  Miss  Gladys  Parsons),  25; 
Waltham,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  Th. 
Off.,  38),  70;  Wellesley  Hills,  Aux.,  41.75; 
West  Newton,  Aux.,  75,  1,436  82 

Total,      3,332  27 


Chicopee,  Mass.— FinaA  payment  of  leg- 
acy of  Sarah  J.  Sherman,  by  Luther 
White,  Adm.,  50  00 

CONNECTICUT. 

Eastern  Conn.  Branch.— Miaa  Mary  I. 
Lockwood,  Treas.  D.  B.,  10  cts.,  Hamp- 
ton, Aux.,  17;  Lisbon,  Aux.,  34.70;  Mys- 
tic, Aux.,  27.50;  New  London,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  13.70,  Th.  Off.,  57.10,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
4,  Second  Ch.,  Th.  Off.,  148.75;  Norwich, 
Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10,  Second  Ch., 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10;  Preston,  Long  Soc  , 
Aux  ,  6;  Putnam,  Aux.  (of  wh.  25  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Fay),  28.52;  Stoning- 
ton.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25;  Taftville,  S.  S. 
Prim.  Dept.,  4.36;  Wauregan,  Aux.,  20; 
Windham,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  17.25;  Wood- 
stock, Aux.,  11.40,  Th.  Off..  27.13,  Cradle 
Roll,  5.47,  467  98 

Hartford  i?ranc/i.— Mrs.M.Bradf  ord  Scott, 
Treas.  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Ch., 
Aux.,  1,  Farmiiigton  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.  (of 
wh.50  by  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Shipman  const. 
L.  M's  Mrs.  Arthur  L  Shipman,  Mrs.  H. 
Walter  Scott,  25  by  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Burt  const.  L.  M.  Avis  Knight,  25  by 
Mrs.  William  P.  Williams  const.  L.  M. 
Miss  Jane  Bates\  214  50,  Prim.  S.  S.,  5, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  360.95;  Manchester, 
Second  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  15,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
15  50;  New  Britain,  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
22.80;  Ro3kville,  Aux.,  60;  Vernon  Cen- 
tre, \ux.,  10,  704  75 

Ifeiv  Haven  Branch.— Miss  Julia  Twining, 
Treas.  Ansonia,  Aux.,  35;  Bethlehem, 
Aux.,  17.60;  Branford,  Aux.,  50;  Bridge- 
port, First  Cli.,  Aux.,  36.43,  M.  B.  Pal- 
mer Mem.  C,  46.12,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  107; 
Brooktield  Centre,  Aux.,  7 ;  Canaan, 
Aux.,  11.60,  Y.  L.,  15;  Colebrook,  Aux., 
€.20;  Cornwall,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Cromwell, 
Aux.,  73.47;  Danbury,  First  Ch,,  Aux., 
5;  Darien,  Aux.,  30.70;  Deep  River, 
Aux.  (const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Thomas  Post), 
25;  Durham,  Aux.,  12;  East  Canaan, 
Aux  ,  20;  Goshen  (with  prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Elihu  Carlisle,  Mrs. 
Julia  E.  Cook);  Guilford,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  20;  Kent,  S.  S.,  10;  Litchfield, 
Aux.,  79.26,  Cradle  Roll,  3.74;  Meriden, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (of  wh.  200  const.  L.  M's 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Washburn,  Mrs.  H.  D.Smith, 
Mrs.  Ella  L.  E.  Hitchcock,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Savage,  Miss  Ella  I.  Smith,  Miss  Nellie 
W.  Dow,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Brooks,  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Curtis),  275,  Centre  Ch., 
AuXm48;  Middletown,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
36.77;  New  Hartford,  Aux.,  18.50;  New 
Haven,  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer,  Aux.,  112, 
Howard  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Aux.,  5,  Yale  College  Ch.,  Aux.,  45; 
New  Preston,  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Hill,  Aux., 
10;  Newtown,  Aux.,  7.40;  Norfolk,  What- 
soever M.  B.,  8.60;  Northtield,  Aux.,  20; 
Northford,  Aux.,  31.50;  North  Haven, 
Aux.  (of  wh.  50  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Frank 


B.  Doane,  Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Nichols),  54, 

C.  E.  Soc.  (const.  L.  M.  Miss  Edith  B. 
Smith), 25.70;  North  Madison,  Aux.,  8.07; 
Norwalk,  Aux.,  52.70;  Plymouth,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Portland,  Aux.,  12.25,  Prospect 
Gleaners,  27;  Redding,  Aux.,  5;  Ridge- 
field,  Aux.,  10;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  40,  C.  E. 
Soc,  2;  Saybrook,  Aux.,  50;  Sharon, 
Busy  Bees,  50,  Cradle  Roll,  13.61 ;  Sher- 
man, M.  C,  10;  Southport,  S.  S.,  30; 
Stamford,  Aux.,  61.47,  Y.  L.,  20,  C.  E. 
Soc,  10;  Stratford,  Aux.,  5,  Dau.  of  the 
Cov.,  20;  Warren,  Aux.,  14.75,  'Washing- 
ton Ch,,  31,  Aux.,  26;  Waterbury,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  11,  Second  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc, 
15;  Westbrook,  Aux.,  18;  Westchester, 
Aux.,  7.24;  Westport,  Aux.,  10;  Whit- 
neyville,  Aux.,  10;  Winsted,  First  Ch., ' 
Aux  ,  21.42,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  30.58,  A 
Friend,  28;  Fairfield,  Co.  Th.  Off.,  17,  2,010 


Total,      3,183  41 

NEW  YORK. 

Golden  Brid(/e.— Miss  H.  L.  Todd,  1  40 

New  York  City.— Mr.  James  M.  Speers,  82  50 
Spencerport. — Wiss  Almira  Bond,  1  40 

New  York  State  Branch.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.  Brooklyn,  Central  Ch., 
Aux,,  166.67;  Buffalo,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
140;  Bancroft,  Aux.,  20,  Cradle  Roll,  18; 
Carthage,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  4;  Coventry- 
ville,  Aux.,  7.50;  Elmira,  Aux.,  29;  Glov- 
ersville,  Miss  MacGregor's  S.  S.  Class, 
5,  Miss  Whipple's  S.  S.  Class,  5;  Har- 
ford, Pa.,  Aux.,  17;  Honeoye,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  1;  Jamestown,  Aux.,  19;  Miller's 
Place,  Mt.  Sinai,  Aux.,  12.15;  New 
York,  Bedford  Park  Ch.,  Cradle  Roll, 
6.65;  Manhattan  Ch,,  Aux.,  20;  Oswego, 
Aux. ,35;  Oswego  Falls,  Aux.,15 ;  Pongh- 
keepsie,  Aux  (const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth G.  Kendall,  Miss  C.  M.  A.  Glass), 
50,  C.  E.  Soc.  (const.  L.  M's  Miss  V.  M. 
Felton,  George  M.  Esser,  Honorary 
Member),  50,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  S.  S. 
(const.  L.  M's  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Dwij-ht, 
Miss  Evalina  Harrington),  50,  Priiu. 
Dept.,  S.  S.  (const.  L.  M.  Edith  May 
Brower),  25;  Sherburne,  M,  B.,  10;  Syra- 
cuse, Danforth  Ch.,  Aux.,  45;  Walton, 
Aux,,  A  Friend,  15;  Canandaigua,  First 
Cong,  Ch.,  S.  S.,  34.23.  Less  expenses, 
117.97,  687  23 


Total, 


772  53 


St.  Petersburg.— Anx.,  Th.  Off.,  14.31 ;  Win- 
ter Park,  Aux.,  21.42, 

Total, 


CANADA. 

Canadian  Cong.  W.  B.  M., 


Total , 


29  64 
29  64 


General  Funds, 

Gifts  for  Special  Objects, 

Variety  Account, 

Legacy, 


7,412  87 
461  50 
250  82 
50  00 

Total,     $8,175  19 


President. 
Mrs.  a.  p.  PECK, 
819  Fifteenth  Street.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  DODGE, 
1275  Sixth  Ave.,  Oakland,*  Cal. 

Home  Secretaries. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  WILCOX, 
576  East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  COLE, 
1367  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Foreign  Secretary. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  FARXAM, 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 
Branch  Secretary, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  JEWETT, 
25 1 1  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Superintendent  Young  People^s  Work. 
Miss  ALICE  M.  FLINT, 
60  Santa  Clara  Ave  ,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Recording  Secretary , 
Mrs.  S.  F.  BUFFORD, 
1S14  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OREGON  BRANCH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
The  Oregon  Branch,  after  a  year  of  earnest  work,  has  a  most  satisfactory- 
report  to  make. 

Our  pledge,  within  a  few  dollars,  has  been  met.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
keep  our  promises  of  help  and  support  made  to  those  whom  we  have  sent  to 
be  our  representatives  in  the  foreign  lands. 

But  we  do  not  count  success  in  dollars  and  cents  merely,  nor  yet  in  an 
additional  number  of  churches  remembering  our  Board, — although  these  we 
look  upon  as  the  best  of  proofs  of  awakened  enthusiasm, — but  to  see  in  the 
churches  a  more  earnest  love  for  the  great  cause,  and  to  know  that  more  are 
seeking  now  than  formerly  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
being  sent  as  well  as  of  our  missionaries  with  their  work  and  burdens,  dis- 
appointments and  joys ;  to  see  Oregon  thus  rising  to  a  fuller  measure  of 
responsibility  is  indeed  cause  for  great  thankfulness  as  answer  to  many  prayers. 

We  are  glad  to  report  interest  in  Via  Chrtsti,  which  has  been  read  by 
many  and  thoroughly  studied  by  others  ;  preparations  are  being  made  in 
several  of  our  churches  for  systematic  study  of  the  book  in  circles  of  ten  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

At  our  several  local  associations,  the  vice  presidents  have  arranged  most 
helpful  hours.  Papers  have  been  read,  literature  pressed  upon  the  ladies, 
and  every  means  used  to  inspire  our  missionary  societies  into  larger  giving. 
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One  new  society  has  been  organized  at  Freevvater, — a  healtliful,  giving, 
praying  band  of  Christian  women. 

Especially  inspiring  to  all  was  the  annual  rally  held  this  year  in  May  in 
order  that  we  might  have  with  us  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caswell-Broad.  Our 
hearts  were  quickened  anew  for  service  by  their  helpful  words. 

Another  vear  is  before  us,  and  again,  as  at  every  such  time,  comes  the 
query,  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  What  shall  our  work  be?  That  we  may 
*'grow  strong  in  the  Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might"  is  the  earnest  prayer 
of  the  Oregon  Branch.  Lucile  McKercher,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  WORK. 

In  taking  up  the  new  work  of  the  Secretary  of  Y'oung  People's  Work  for  - 
the  Board,  the  field  from  which  to  make  collections  for  foreign  missionary 
work  seemed  a  large  one.  For  surely  the  Sunday  schools,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Circles  (formerly  auxiliary  to 
the  Young  Ladies'  Branch)  should  be  expected  to  contribute  enough  through 
the  treasury  of  the  Board  to  bring  up  the  contribution  from  the  young  people 
to  the  measure  of  the  Branch  yearly  pledge.  This  has  not  been  fulfilled  as 
regards  the  money  that  has  passed  through  my  hands.  There  may  have 
been  enough  paid  directl}'  to  the  Treasurer  without  coming  to  me  to  make 
up  this  sum,  and  the  Treasurer's  report  to-day  will  show  this  ($563.63). 

I  have  sent  sixty-two  letters  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  Central 
and  Northern  California.  I  have  received  replies  from  six  of  these  letters, 
only  $5  contributed,  and  a  promise  which  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

I  have  sent  ninety-eight  letters  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  Central  and 
Northern  California,  and  have  received  four  answers.  Four  dollars  have 
been  sent  to  me,  and  five  letters  returned  because  I  had  not  the  correct 
addresses. 

From  the  former  Branch  auxiliaries  I  have  received  $46.30,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  $20  more. 

In  several  of  the  answers  I  have  received  to  these  letters  I  find  that  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  or  the  Sunday  school  is  contributing  to  foreign 
missions  through  its  own  church.  This  is  right,  and  we  would  not  urge 
them  to  do  otherwise.  But  what  of  the  others  who  did  not  respond  to  my 
letters?  Are  they  doing  nothing  for  missions,  or  must  we  employ  some 
other  method  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wise  to  send  their  contributions 
through  the  Woman's  Board?  There  must  be  some  way  discovered  to  do 
this  in  the  future,  so  that  all  over  our  state  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Board 
shall  be  known  as  the  central  point  to  which  contributions  can  be  sent. 

Alice  M.  Flint. 


WORD   FROM   SOME   HINDU  BOYS. 
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Pasumalai,  Madura,  August  5,  1902. 

My  dear  Friends  :  I  promised  to  give  you  a  report  of  the  boys  you 
support,  and  now  I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

K.  Ponniah,  M.  Ramaswami,  A.  Vedanayagam  and  S.  Samuel  are  all  in 
the  same  class.  I  have  just  had  a  personal  interview  with  their  teacher,  Mr. 
A.  Daird,  such  a  bright-faced,  attractive,  intelligent  young  man.  He  gives 
a  most  excellent  report  of  them,  and  says  they  are  the  best  boys  in  his  class, 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  the  best  one  of  them. 

K.  Ponniah  is  perhaps  the  strongest  spiritually.  He  tries  to  help  boys 
smaller  than  himself,  and  organizes  little  prayer  meetings  and  gatherings 
among  the  boys.  I  found  that  he  was  regularly  reading  his  Bible  every 
morning,  and  seemed  to  be  living  a  consistent  life.  He  is  not  exceptionally 
bright,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  class  of  steady,  plodding  lads  who  achieve 
by  dint  of  hard  work. 

M.  Ramaswami  is  still  a  Hindu,  but  his  teacher  says  that  he  asks  most 
intelligent  questions  in  Scripture  class,  which  show  that  his  mind  is  at 
work.  He  also  daily  reads  his  Bible  and  prays,  although  he  has  not  yet 
come  out  as  a  believer.  I  must  tell  you  one  encouraging  thing  about  him. 
Last  holidays  when  he  went  home  to  his  village,  he  so  influenced  another 
Hindu  boy  that  he  came  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  Tirumangalam  Board- 
ing School,  and  endured  quite  a  little  persecution  from  his  parents  because 
of  his  leaning  toward  Christianity.  Ramaswami  is  the  monitor  in  his  class, 
and  does  his  work  well.  We  have  great  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  openly 
confess  Jesus. 

A.  Vedanayagam  is  intellectually  the  brightest  of  our  boys,  and  indeed  he 
needs  to  have  some  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  his  family,  for  they  are 
very  poor.  The  old  father  is  a  weaver,  but  is  getting  too  old  to  be  able  to 
do  much.  The  mother  is  a  chronic  sufferer,  unable  to  work.  The  elder 
son,  to  whom  they  looked  for  support  in  their  old  age,  has  been  ill  for  two 
years  with  an  incurable  disease.  Poor  fellow  !  he  came  to  me  at  Tiruman- 
galam, and  I  saw  Iiow  bad  his  case  was.  The  mission  doctor  in  Madura  is 
trying  to  cure  him,  but  we  fear  it  is  hopeless.  So  you  see  what  a  mercy 
your  help  is  to  this  lad.  He  could  not  possibly  afford  an  education  other- 
wise, and  as  he  is  very  bright,  besides  being  a  good  lad,  he  deserves  the 
help. 

S.  Samuel  is  a  little  fellow,  with  bright,  snapping  eyes,  and  very  much  on 
the  alert.  Although  the  youngest,  he  was  quite  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 
He  also  is  making  good  progress  in  his  studies,  and  his  conduct  also  is 
satisfactory. 
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1  am  sending  you  some  letters  which  these  lads  have  written,  and  the 
English  translation  of  them.  They  are  all  taught  to  do  some  manual  work 
here,  to  combat  the  Indian  idea  that  to  work  with  the  hands  is  infra  dig. 
for  a  student.  It  is  a  capital  plan,  as  it  helps  the  boys  to  be  more  handy  in 
their  own  homes  afterwards.  Some  learn  carpentry,'  others  printing,  gar- 
dening, agriculture,  etc. 

Yours  very  cordially, 

M.  H.  Eddy. 
TRANSLATION  OF  M.  RAMASWAMI'S  LETTER. 

THE  HINDU  BOY. 

To  you  who  keep  me  and  who  are  more  loving  to  me  than  my  relations. 

By  God's  grace  I  am  well.  Also  the  Rev.  M.  Zumbro  (the  principal), 
the  teachers,  the  pastors  and  the  children  are  all  well  by  God's  grace.  I 
hope  it  is  so  with  all  of  you,  who  show  such  anxiety  and  such  goodness  to 
us  in  this  country  of  India,  which  is  drowned  and  sunk  in  sin.  We  praise 
God  for  you.  I  pray  every  day  for  the  people  of  India.  Not  only  do  I 
want  to  tell  other  boys,  but  I  want  to  show  by  my  behavior  and  by  doing  my 
duties  well  that  God  has  given  me  knowledge.  When  I  go  for  my  holidays 
I  want  to  tell  people  who  do  not  know  about  God  about  him,  and  to  shine 
as  a  lamp,  and  to  show  them  how  to  obey  him.  I  am  not  only  thinking 
about  them,  I  am  also  praying  for  them.  Just  as  a  bullock  or  any  other 
animal  that  chews  the  cud,  not  only  chews  the  cud,  but  eats  the  grass,  so  I 
not  only  am  reflecting  about  telling  other  people,  I  am  also  praying  about  it. 
I  believe  you  are  also  doing  this.  (He  means  that  he  believes  you  are  pray- 
ing-) 

By  God's  grace  I  got  a  boy  named  K.  Ramaswami  to  join  the  Tiruman- 
galam  School.  That  boy  is  now  sick  ;  therefore  please  pray  for  him.  I 
thought  that  much  blessing  would  come  to  that  boy's  village,  which  is 
sunken  in  sin.  This  boy  said  so.  I  have  no  father;  I  have  a  mother  and 
two  sisters.  I  am  praying  for  my  mother  (she  is  a  Hindu).  Will  you  also 
pray  for  her  and  for  the  others I  beg  you  to  do  so.  Before  I  knew  God  I 
used  to  do preja  (worship)  to  an  idol  called  Kuruppusami,  also  to  a  calf, 
and  offered  it  money.  When  a  mother  bears  a  child  she  offers  (to  the  god) 
a  piece  of  money.  Now  I  am  studying  at  Pasumalai  in  the  fifth  class.  In 
1900  I  was  converted.  (He  has  not  yet  been  baptized  and  openly  confessed 
Christ,  as  he  is  only  a  schoolboy,  and  we  prefer  they  should  be  mature  enough 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  such  a  step.) 

As  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  To  him  that  hath  it  shall  be  given  ;  from 
him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have." 
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Beloved  friend,  you  do  not  know  what  you  could  do  if  you  would  give 
yourself  up  to  intercession.  It  is  a  work  that  a  sick  one  lying  on  a  bed  year 
by  year  may  do  in  power.  It  is  a  work  that  a  poor  one,  who  has  hardly  a 
penny  to  give  to  a  missionary  society,  can  do  day  by  day.  It  is  a  work  that 
a  young  girl,  who  is  in  her  father's  house,  and  has  to  help  in  the  housekeep- 
ing, can  do  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

God  wants  us,  Christ  wants  us,  because  he  has  to  do  a  work  ;  the  work  of 
Calvary  is  to  be  done  in  our  hearts  ;  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  lives  to  pleading 
with  God  for  men. 

Oh,  let  us  yield  ourselves  day  by  day,  and  ask  God  that  it  may  please  him 
to  let  his  Holy  Spirit  work  in  us. — Andrew  Murray,  * 
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OUR  TEACHERS. 

BY  MISS  MARY  L.  MATTHEWS. 
{Missionary  in  Monastic,  European  Turkey.) 

Miss  Pavleva  is  a  valuable  teacher  in  many  ways.  She  teaches  Bible, 
sciences  and  history,  all  in  English,  and  helps  much  in  care  of  the  sick. 
She  taught  here  ten  years,  then  spent  three  years  in  New  York,  and  returned 
four  years  ago.  She  and  I  are  expecting  to  do  some  of  the  touring  Miss 
Stone  has  had  to  leave.  We  hope  to  start  next  week  Wednesday  for 
Salonica,  and  then  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in  visiting  places  along  the 
line  of  railroad  which  runs  up  to  Scopia.  No  doubt  it  will  be  warm,  but 
we  cannot  go  except  in  vacation.  Our  box  of  insect  powder  is  ready,  and 
we  are  feeling  better  than  usual  after  the  close  of  school.  It  has  been  very 
cool,  and  we  anticipate  a  pleasant  tour. 

Miss  Setchanova  is  a  fine  teacher  of  Bulgarian  language.  We  expect  her 
to  return  next  year.  We  think  all  will  come  back  excepting  Miss  Popova, 
who  is  to  teach  in  Samokov  next  year.  She  has  a  gift  for  primary  work, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  lose  her. 

Miss  Kolchagova  teaches  lower  grades,  and  has  charge  of  the  domestic 
work.  She  is  in  Resin,  four  hours  from  here,  to  spend  the  summer  in  Bible 
work,  and  we  consider  it  a  good  investment  of  a  part  of  the  five  liras  given 
us  for  teachers'  tours.  The  rest  of  the  sum  will  go  toward  the  expenses  of 
Miss  Pavleva  on  our  tour. 

In  Resin  there  is  only  one  church  member.  She  is  one  of  our  pupils  and 
belongs  to  this  church.  Miss  Kolchagova  is  in  her  home  (Dinkas)  and 
seems  happy  there.  She  asks  us  to  pray  that  she  may  accomplish  what 
God  wants  her  to  do  this  summer. 

We  are  having  some  difiiculty  in  getting  a  permit  to  add  the  rooms  we 
need.  I  hope  some  way  will  be  shown  us  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  that 
we  may  take  thirty  boarders  next  year.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  good 
attendance.    We  shall  be  glad  to  see  Miss  Cole  about  the  time  school  opens. 

The  item  of  service "  means  the  most  faithful  man  you  can  imagine. 
He  is  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  was  a  bookseller  until  we  were  in  need 
of  him  for  the  school.  He  is  remarkable  about  buying,  for  he  is  as  careful 
of  school  money  as  if  it  were  his  own, — a  very  rare  trait  in  this  country. 
One  day  he  brought  me  a  piaster  (4J  cents)  which  he  received  from  the 
sale  of  some  old  broken  pieces  of  window  glass.  That  we  are  able  to  get 
through  the  year  with  a  credit  sometimes  is  due  largely  to  his  care  and  to 
the  econom.y  of  the  teachers,  who  do  not  allow  any  waste  of  food.    We  do 
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try  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  no  matron.  The 
girls  do  all  the  work  except  washing  of  floors,  for  which  we  call  our  man's 
wife  on  Saturdays.  She  is  as  faithful  as  he  is.  We  are  so  thankful  for 
these  helpers.  He  has  the  salary  of  $8. So  per  month,  and  she  has  37  cents 
each  week  for  a  whole  day's  work.  That  is  good  pay  for  a  woman  here. 
Uncha,  the  man,  will  work  over  hours  himself  rather  than  have  extra  help 
hired.  He  does  not  want  any  more  money  himself,  but  wants  to  save  for 
the  school. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  all  but  one  of  our  twenty-two  boarders  had  ex- 
pressed the  purpose  to  live  for  Christ,  though  not  all  of  these  are  church 
members  yet.  One  is  a  new  girl  from  a  Pravo-Slav  home,  and  she  has 
much  to  learn,  but  she  is  eager  to  learn  the  truth.  She  clings  to  some  of 
the  customs  of  the  old  faith,  but  she  is  hoping  to  return  to  school  next  year. 

All  the  girls  have  improved  much.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  progress. 
We  like  to  feel  that  friends  in  the  homeland  are  praying  for  us.  This  year 
especially  I  have  felt  that  we  were  upheld  and  guided  in  answer  to  prayers 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  coming  of  Clirist's  kingdom. 


**  Many  of  the  low-caste  people  show  by  their  attitude  of  mind  that  they 
are  near  to  the  kingdom.  The  oppression  of  their  high-caste  masters  keeps 
them  from  openly  accepting  Christ.  J.  Stephen." 

*'  I  have  been  working  in  this  station  many  years.  I  have  noticed  three 
distinct  steps  of  development  in  the  community.  First,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  people  were  indifferent  to  our  preaching  or  ridiculed  it.  Sec- 
ondly, there  was  a  time  of  open  hostility,  when  preachers  went  about 
preaching  against  us.  At  night  the  people  would  join  and  throw  stones 
and  cow-dung  upon  us.  Thirdly,  these  times  are  passed  away.  On  this 
itineracy  we  have  been  in  the  same  villages  where  they  used  to  stone  us  and 
throw  cow-dung,  and  as  I  think  it  over  I  marvel  at  the  change.  When  we 
come  into  a  village  the  people  say,  '  They  have  come  to  tell  us  good  things,' 
and  they  give  the  closest  attention.  When  we  leave  the  village  the  people 
beg  us  to  stay  and  preach  longer.  Many  of  the  Hindus  are  now  singing 
Christian  songs.  G.  Gnanamuthu." 

"  Even  the  attitude  of  the  women  has  changed.  I  had  preached  to  some 
men  who  appeared  faithless.  When  I  had  finished,  their  wives  came  out  of 
their  houses  and  begged  me  to  tell  them  the  things  I  had  been  saying.  Then 
they  said,  *  This  man  speaks  the  truth.'  One  woman  said  :  >  Of  course  our 
idols  are  all  a  lie.    They  give  us  no  help.    The  one  who  created  us  is 
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yonder,'  pointing  to  the  heaven.  '  He  only  can  save  us.'  Then  turning  to 
the  rest  of  the  villagers,  with  a  face  lit  up  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  she 
urged  them  to  give  up  the  worship  of  idols  and  worship  Jesus. 

S.  MUTHIAN." 

Three  fourths  of  their  ignorance  is  gone.  They  have  stopped  saying, 
'  Begone  !  begone  ! '    They  are  now  saying,  '  Tell  more  !  tell  more  ! ' 

S.  Samuel." 

"  Many  of  the  Hindus  in  these  days  claim  not  to  worship  the  idols,  but 
say,  '  As  Christians  use  the  Lord's  Supper  to  bring  to  mind  the  death  and 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  so  the  idols  are  placed  here  and  there  in  order  that  the 
people  may  keep  in  mind  the  thought  of  God.'  And  when  they  see  the 
idol  they  at  once  lift  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  well  fitted  to  India.  In  one  village  we 
used  the  magic  lantern  and  told  of  the  Prodigal.  As  we  were  going  to  our 
tents  afterwards,  a  man  was  found  in  a  disconsolate  state  sitting  alone  in  the 
dark.  '  Oh,  sirs,'  he  said,  '  I  am  that  prodigal  of  whom  you  were  preach- 
ing. I  have  squandered  my  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  now  I  am  in 
want.' 

There  is  not  in  these  words  of  the  men  one  note  of  discouragement,  but 
instead  everywhere  there  is  an  unwavering  confidence  in  God,  who  is  walk- 
ing through  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  changing  minds  and  characters, 
and  establishing  his  kingdom.  In  order  to  bring  the  kingdom  quickly  to 
these  373,000  souls  in  the  Melur  '  parish,'  we  need  to  double  the  number  of 
native  preachers.  f.  e.  j." 

"  I  was  impressed  with  the  need  of  more  preachers.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  again  and  again  in  these  villages.  In 
many  villages  visited  the  people  said  that  they  had  heard  this  truth  only  once 
or  twice  before.  How  can  dense  ignorance  be  removed  from  minds  of  people 
who  hear  the  truth  but  a  few  times  in  their  lives,  and  how  can  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?  S.  Muthusamy." 


FROM  MISS  A.  ABBOTT'S  LETTER. 

Mazagox,  Bombay,  September  i8th. 
I  DO  not  know  what  I  would  do  without  the  extra  light  I  have  (for  my 
assistant's  name  is  Prakash,  which  means  light). 

The  day  goes  something  like  this  :  Here  are  thirty-two  reply  post  cards. 
I  have  written  out  the  sample  on  one  ;  just  fill  them  all  out  accordingly." 

Here  is  a  Marathi  letter  I  cannot  wholly  make  out.  Please  read  it  for 
me.    You  may  answer  it  by  card,"  etc. 


FROM  MISS  A.  Abbott's  letter. 
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"Please  take  this  linen  and  draw  this  pattern  on  it.  The  woman  is 
waiting  for  her  work." 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  names  to  be  printed.  Write  them  out  very  carefully 
in  Marathi." 

"  Here  is  a  kindergarten  song  which  has  been  translated  for  me.  Write 
out  two  or  three  copies  for  the  teachers,"  etc. 

So  goes  the  day  ;  and  you  see  I  am  spared  all  this,  and  yet  I  am  still  as 
busy  as  I  can  be.  The  work  grows  and  grows,  and  my  time  and  strength 
do  not  grow  with  it ;  so  it  is  a  blessed  thing  that  you  have  given  me  extra 
eyes  and  hands.    How  can  I  thank  you  enough  ! 

I  am  sending  you  one  of  my  last  circulars,  that  you  may  know  of  one 
branch  of  my  work.  Besides  this  I  have  about  thirty  women  who  come  to 
me  every  day  for  work  and  gospel  teaching,  and  I  have  five  schools  to  look 
after ;  and  it  is  no  little  thing  even  to  cut  the  cloth  and  prepare  the  sewing 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  little  Hindu  and  Bene-Israelite  girls,  to  say 
nothing  about  looking  up  new  songs  in  addition  to  all  the  other  things  to  be 
thought  of.  I  have  a  man  to  help  me  look  after  details  ;  otherwise  I  should 
be  perfectly  helpless  to  carry  on  the  work. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  poor  Christian  people  to  look  after, — old  widows, 
etc., — Sunday  schools.  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  etc. 

I  am  just  now  preparing  a  paper  for  the  decennial  missionary  conference 
of  all  India,  and  also  must  soon  begin  a  story  for  the  Life  and  Light. 

We  were  in  fears  for  another  famine  until  a  month  ago,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  thirty-six  inches  of  rain,  with  no  sign  of  its  stopping.  We  had 
almost  a  deluge  last  night,  which  will  bring  up  the  number  of  inches  still 
higher.  Of  course  the  crops  are  not  ripe  yet,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
distress.  I  scarcely  ever  go  downstairs  in  the  morning  but  wliat  I  see  three 
or  four  forlorn  specimens  of  women  awaiting  me  with  scrawny  babies  and 
diseased  children. 

But  India  is  not  all  a  land  of  distress.  There  is  much  to  interest  and  to 
admire,  and  there  is  much  to  mourn  and  hate. 

We  went  to  call  on  a  very  rich  Hindu  the  other  day  who  speaks  English 
well,  and  yet  he  had  in  his  drawing  room  a  most  hideous  idol  of  Gampati, 
which  he  and  his  family  worshiped.  My  brother  asked  .how  he  could  wor- 
ship that  god,  and  he  said  :  "Oh,  because  his  worship  is  cheaper  than  any 
of  the  others.  We  have  his  image  for  a  week  only  in  the  year,  and  then  we 
throw  it  into  the  sea."    Things  are  very,  very  curious  here. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MISS  BARROWS'  LETTER,  KOBE,  JAPAN. 

This  summer  I  stayed  in  Kobe,  and  kept  on  with  my  work  there  till  the 
fourth  of  this  month,  when  I  left  to  come  up  here  for  a  month  (Sapporo). 
It  is  my  first  visit  to  this  island,  and  I  am  with  the  Rowlands.  It  always 
seems  like  a  bit  of  home  to  see  them.  We  are  so  far  north  that  the  climate 
is  much  like  New  England ;  and  though  the  summer  was  much  less  trying 
than  sometimes  in  Kobe,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  get  up  here  where  there  is 
a  little  ozone  in  the  air,  and  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool.  I  have  only 
been  here  four  days  and  have  seen  but  little  of  country  and  people,  but  it  is 
a  most  interesting  and  hopeful  part  of  Japan.  People  of  enterprise  and 
energy  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

There  are  five  or  six  churches  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Rowland  says  it  is  the 
most  Christian  city  in  Japan.  There  are  also  churches  scattered  about  in 
near  and  distant  places. 

The  Rowlands  and  Miss  Daughaday  are  our  only  missionaries  here,  and 
Mr.  Rowland's  touring  work  has  been  very  hard  and  wearing.  Gradually 
as  railways  are  opened  in  different  directions  it  grows  easier  ;  but  still  the 
two  most  distant  stations  mean  a  three  days'  journey  to  each  by  railroad, 
boat  and  horseback,  or  cart,  and  this  after  the  winter's  snows  come  is  very 
trying ;  besides  the  fare,  when  there,  is  of  the  roughest. 

We  are  so  glad  to  know  thit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell,  who  come  soon,  are  to 
be  here.  His  first  work  will  be  on  the  language,  but  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
to  have  an  associate  whose  interests  are  the  same. 

There  ai'e  missionaries  of  other  Boards  here  who  are  pleasant  friends  and 
make  it  much  less  lonely. 

I  have  many  Japanese  acquaintances  here  and  in  other  places.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  familiar  faces  in  church  yesterday. 

I  am  planning  to  visit  as  many  of  the  out-stations  as  I  can  reach  easily 
while  here,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  take  time  to  go  to  the  more  distant  ones. 
I  must  go  back  to  Kobe  the  first  of  next  month. 


CEYLON. 

BY  MISS   K.   L.   E.  MYERS. 

The  poet  Heber  has  sung, — 

"  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
Though  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile  !  " 

Let  US  imagine  ourselves  in  an  air-ship  flying  over  to  this  famous  island, — 
Ceylon,  the  beautiful,  the  Ceylon  of  history, — the  island  known  to  the  Greeks 
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and  Romans  as  Taprobane,  to  the  Arabs  as  vSerendib,  and  to  old  Sanscrit 
writers  as  Lanka.  To-day  we  speak  of  it  as  India's  utmost  isle.  Here  and 
there  we  find  a  writer  who  declares  it  to  be  the  place  where  Adam  and  Eve 
lived,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Garden  of  Eden  that  our  Bible  tells  us 
about. 

But  where  are  the  "  spicy  breezes  "  that  blow  "  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle".^ 
We  certainly  do  not  scent  them  while  on  board  ship  ;  but  what  a  lovely 
fringe  the  cocoanut  trees  make,  standing  up  straight  and  tall  from  the 
water's  edge  sharp  against  the  bright  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky !  We  are 
struck  at  once  by  the  curious  dress  of  the  people  in  Colombo.  The  men 
dress  so  like  the  women  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  Notliing  can  be  more  womanish  than  the  dress  of  a  South 
Ceylonese  man.  He  wears  neither  hat  nor  cap,  but  has  a  large  comb  stuck 
in  his  hair,  which  is  twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  his  head  much  as  the 
ladies  wear  their  hair.  Nothing  is  harder  to  distinguish  than  the  sexes,  with 
all  these  long-haired,  tortoise-shell-combed  men  and  women. 

Everybody  seems  happy.  The  women,  with  bracelets,  anklets,  earrings, 
toe  rings  and  nose  rings,  hide  their  eyes  in  their  sari  and  look  shy  ;  while 
coffee  and  plum  colored  urchins  race  after  your  carriage  like  young  ante- 
lopes, as  naked  as  when  they  were  born.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will 
take  kindly  to  a  tropical  climate,  for  it  is  dripping  hot  at  Colombo. 

But  there  is  an  intoxicating  scent  of  flowers  in  every  street,  garden,  lodge 
and  plantation.  The  trumpet-shaped  lily  blooms  starring  the  tallest  and 
greenest  of  trees  ;  the  crimson  hibiscus  swarming  over  every  hedge  ;  tlie 
shot  flower,  of  every  hue  and  shape,  make  the  humblest  of  bungalows  a  little 
paradise.  Here  the  flowers  and  foliage  are  so  dominant,  assertive,  and  ir- 
repressible that  you  seem  to  see  them  grow  before  your  very  eyes  like 
"Jack's  bean-stalk"  of  immortal  memory.  We  often  think  that  the  man 
who  cannot  be  happy  in  beautiful  Ceylon  must  be  a  born  grumbler. 

But  let  us  go  over  to  the  Grand  Oriental  Hotel  for  the  night.  Of  neces- 
sity, all  Eastern  hotels  are  what  we  call  demi-semi-private.  Partitions  do 
not  reach  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  so  be  careful  not  to  talk  so  as  to  disturb 
your  next-room  neighbor.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  man  in  tlie  next 
room  who  snores  when  you  want  to  sleep?  There  is  not  the  convenient 
bell  button  that  will  bring  the  bell  boy  as  in  America,  but  you  open  your 
door  and  call  out  "  Bhoy  !  bhoy  !  "  and  when  "bhoy"  appears  you  ask  him 
to  go  in  and  awaken  the  man  who  is  making  the  fearful  din. 

Four  hours  by  rail — a  railwav  which  is  a  marvel  of  engineering — brings 
us  from  the  lovely  green  of  swampy  rice  fields,  along  the  face  of  richly 
wooded  and  craggy  hills,  to  the  city  of  Kandy,  a  town  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
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This  city  lies  in  a  cup-shaped  valley  on  the  bank  of  an  artificial  lake. 
Kandy  is  the  chief  seat  of  Buddhism,  owing  to  its  possession  of  a  piece  of 
yellow  ivory  two  inches  long  and  as  thick  as  a  finger.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  Buddha's  teeth,  and  as  such  receives  worship  from  Buddhists  of  all 
nations.  It  is  here  we  find  the  beautiful  carved  trays  wliich  are  used  to 
receive  the  offerings  of  the  worshipers. 

With  such  a  center  of  sanctity  as  their  worshipful  tooth,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Kandy  should  be  the  home  of  Buddhist  monks,  and  the  yellow-robed 
brethren  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  and  throughout  the  island.  These 
priests  must  not  look  upon  a  v^'oman,  and  you  will  always  find  them  carry- 
ing a  palm-leaf  fan  before  their  faces.  Yet  I  have  seen  them  peep  over  the 
top  of  the  fan,  and  I  could  see  the  tv^inkle  in  their  eyes  when  I  said  "  Salaam  " 
to  them. 

We  can  only  stop  for  a  wee  bit  at  the  famous  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peri- 
dynia,  where  we  find  trees  and  plants  from  every  corner  of  the  globe.  We 
hurry  on  to  Annuradhapura,  called  the  *'  buried  city."  Centuries  ago  there 
flourished  here  an  ancient  civilization  of  Oriental  grandeur.  Here  there 
once  stood  a  city  of  palaces  and  temples,  with  domes  of  ivory  and  gold,  that 
is  said  to  have  rivaled  Babylon.  As  we  walk  through  the  grass-grown 
fields,  under  wide-stretching  banyan  trees,  we  see  ruin  on  every  side, 
— carved  monoliths  and  pillars  of  ancient  palaces  and  temples,  huge  baths 
built  of  granite  and  marble,  built  in  all  probability  at  the  same  time  when 
Caracalla  was  building  his  of  brick  in  Rome.  "  Great  shrines  of  solid 
masonry  that  rise  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  second  only  to  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Here  is  a  forest  of  i,8oo  pillars,  upon  which  once 
rested — according  to  history — a  brazen  palace  nine  stories  in  height,  with  a 
great  central  hall  with  pillars  of  gold  and  rooms  for  a  thousand  priests." 

{To  be  continued.) 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  INTERlORo 
Mrs.  S.  E.  HURLBUT,  Treasurer. 
Receipts  from  October  18  to  December  10,  1902. 


Illinois  .     .     .   '  .      .     .     .  925  88 

Iowa   234  53 

Kansas   39  94 

Michigan   392  86 

Minnesota   262  39 

INIissouRi   223  29 

Nebraska   53  46 

Ohio   607  80 

Oklahoma   y  20 

South  Dakota     .....  60  63 


Wisconsin   144  39 

California   252  40 

China   l  00 

Miscellaneous   286  98 

Receipts  for  the  month       .      .      .  $3,494  75 

Contributions  for  the  Debt  .  .  .  $2,100  24 
Additional   Donations    for  Special 

Objects   $90  52 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Williams,  Ass't  Treas. 


